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accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
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In the religious world, peace is coming with denomina- 
tional autonomy. There is no sign that the churches are 
drawing together with coalition and consolidation in sight, 
but there are many tokens of a peaceful alliance among 
them. The days of the armed truce are passing. There 
will soon be an Evangelical Alliance (not including Unita- 
rians, Universalists, and the like), which will do more than 
hold conventions. It will be a veritable working alliance, 
reducing the cost of foreign missions and preventing the 
clash of denominational interests in home missions. Ac- 
companying this there will be a drawing together of liberal 
persons and churches not afraid of Unitarianism. But there 


will be no union on dogmatic grounds, and there will fora - 


considerable time to come be no acceptance of liberalism as 
a basis of co-operation. The most we can ask for or expect 
is fair treatment and an increasing willingness to unite with 
us in all the affairs that are common to the general public. 
Churches will certainly unite for the encouragement of good 
government in cities, the promotion of temperance, charity, 
and all the business of a community which interests in the 
same way persons who accept different creeds. Beyond this 
there will gradually come a cheerful acknowledgment of what 
is good in the doctrines and character associated with the 
liberal movement in theology. Finally, there will come a 
willingness to work together for all the things in which we 
agree, and to go our separate ways on the lines where no 
agreement is for the present possible. 


& 


Aszovt forty years ago Dr. Bellows of All Souls’ Church, 
New York, carried on a public controversy with Henry Ward 
Beecher concerning the theatre. Mr. Beecher condemned it 
and theatre-going; while Dr. Bellows defended the theatre, 
rightly managed, as one of the agencies of refinement and 
civilization. Last week Dr. Bellow’s successor, Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer, before the Nineteenth Century Club delivered a 
masterly address on “ The Moral Ministry of the Stage.” It 
was not only received with great cordiality by his hearers, 
but was widely quoted and commented upon. Naturally, in- 
accurate reports were made; and, to meet the general demand 
for a full reading of the address, it was published in full in the 
New York 7Z7ibune on Christmas Day. No abstract could 
do justice to it. We have only room to say that it was sound, 
cheery, enlightening, and inspiring. Without abating in the 
least the condemnation of that which was wrong, it still left 
his hearers with the belief that the moral ministry of the 
stage is a possibility which ought quickly to be realized 
through concert of all who know how to make that which 
is good in it effective. 

oJ 


WE are glad that Lieut. Hobson has vindicated himself 
and the women of America from the charges of folly care- 
lessly made by newspaper reporters. It turns out that in his 
progress across the continent he has accepted, without suffi- 
cient protest, the kisses of half a dozen feminine fools. He 
admits his error and accepts the blame. Looked at from 
the ordinary point of view, the transaction is one to be dis- 
‘missed with a jocular remark; but there have been coming 
to us from Oriental countries for two or three years the 
reports of native travellers returning from America which are 
not funny, and which indicate that immense harm is being 
done, especially in India and Japan, by the reports of 
Buddhist priests, Vedantists, and others, whom, if necessary, 
we might call by: name. Mohammedans, Brahmins, and 
Buddhists agree in citing the awful degradations of Ameri- 
can women as a warning to those who would emancipate 
from the harem or the zenana the women of the East. An 
orthodox missionary of twenty years’ experience in Japan 
has recently reported in this office that a Buddhist priest 
returning from America said that after his public lectures he 
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protested that the practice was abhorrent to him, but that 
the customs in America were such that he was forced to 
submit or give serious offence. It is not sufficient to say 
that the priest lied. There was some fragment of truth, no 
doubt, in his report. That which thoughtless and excitable 
American women do not see in this transaction is that these 
Orientals estimate their character from the lowest point of 
view. They, unskilled in such things, suppose that these are 
the signs of a moral degradation such as would be indicated 
by such conduct in the case of women of their own race. 
Looked at from this point of view, these things are not nice. 


Good Things in Sight. 


As the old year passes and the new one draws near, we 
may hearten ourselves for the work which lies before us by 
taking account of some good things which are at hand. 
When the white sails of home-coming ships appear in the off- 
ing, those whose treasures are on board rejoice even before 
the sails are furled and anchor is cast in the harbor. For 
us some of the good things in sight are : — 

1. The recognition of religion and the good life as the 
supreme facts for which creeds are made and churches exist. 

2. An agreement between Catholics and Protestants to 
judge each other by their present works without reference to 
ancient history. 

3. Peace and mutual friendship among the Protestant 
churches of America, with denominational autonomy. 

4. The belief that all nations the world over are now drift- 
ing toward a common destiny, and for good or evil must 
share their fortunes with one another. 

5. The arbitration of national differences; and a union of 
the ethical sentiment with the business sagacity of the civil- 
ized world to prevent the awful wastes of comfort, treasure, 
and life caused by war. 

6. An increasing conviction that the interests of all classes 
are identical, and that what makes for the good health, the 
prosperity, and the happiness of any one person or class, is 
also good for all other persons and classes. 

7. Arbitration of all social disputes which involve the 
profits of capital and the means of livelihood for wage-earners. 

8. The removal from the streets and homes of cities and 
towns of all known causes of disease which do not depend 
upon the free will of the people, whether rich or poor. 

9. The regulation of the building and occupancy of dwell- 
ings in such a way that no family shall be compelled to live 
without an abundant supply of fresh air and pure water. 

to. The farming out of the franchises of towns, cities, and 
commonwealths in such a way that for the transportation of 
person or property all the people shall share in due propor- 
tion the advantages derived from the use of the streets and 
highways. 

11. A State and national civil service graded with the skill 
and administered with the Sagacity of the most honorable 
and successful business firms. 


12. The granting of the ballot to all worthy persons who 


- desire to use it, and the guarantee of civil rights to all classes 


without distinction. 

13. The creation of a public opinion that will make 
drunkenness and licentiousness disreputable, that will sup- 
press the saloon and all public lures to vice, that will make 
an immoral theatre unprofitable and a degenerate literature 
unfashionable. 

14. The increase of sympathy among all classes, and the 
application of intelligence to all social and political problems, 
with the conviction that fair play will remove all that pre- 
vents a general good understanding. 

15. And, finally, the assurance that the human race will 
begin the twentieth century with such an accumulated capital 
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of knowledge, of power, of mutual good will and trust in 
righteousness, as could have been possible in no other age of 
the world’s history. 

In the year 1899 may we all work together for the estab- 
lishment of these and all other good things which come to us 


as the gift of God’s providence made operative by man’s 
fidelity. 


Calamity and Providence. 


Out of the great storm which swept the New England 
coast a few weeks ago have come tragic forms of the old, 
old question how great calamities can be reconciled with a 
belief in a ruling goodness in the world. The easy con- 
fidence of theoretic faith has a hard strain when it runs 
against the agony of blind and rebellious grief. Conven- 
tional answers ring hollow, and proper consolations fall 
short, and the old cry rings out without reply. How can 
there be a God of mercy, while faithful mariners are wrecked, 
and stanch vessels torn and flung in bony heaps upon the 
rocks, while bodies come floating up with every tide, and 
mourners go about uncomforted? One way to know how to 
meet such questions is to know when not to meet them. Pa- 
tience and pity, and human eyes that can weep with those 
that weep, are better comforters than reason’s colder part. 
The soundest philosophers fail when they seem most needed, 
because they are out of place. A sobbing mother whose boy 
went down on the Portland is no subject for preaching. Mrs. 
Disco Troop in Kipling’s story, “ with the dim eyes of those 
who look long: to sea for the return of their beloved,” can- 
not be argued with: “‘My father, my own eldest brother, 
two nephews, an’ my second sister’s man,’ she said, drop- 
ping her head on her hand. ‘Would yow care fer any one 
that took all those?’’” There are wise men, no doubt, who 
think they have just the plea which meets such cases; but 
none of their persuasions pierce the armor which sorrow 
puts on to protect its sanctity from blundering zeal. And 
this is well; for the soul, face to face with the body’s fate in 
sudden and awful appearance, has a better lesson to learn in 
the experience than any comments can teach. 

But for those who look on and whose silence has hopeless 
despair in its sympathy, and for those whom time permits to 
think after the shock has passed, there are helpful thoughts. 
And these are some of them. 

There is no use in having any kind of faith in God unless 
we make some use of it. Take the faith that God is one 
power above all and in all, the faith that grew up in Israel 
out of trial and sorrow and sickening disappointment to 
become in monotheism the Hebrew contribution to the 
world’s permanent ideas, the faith which conquered then, as 
it must always conquer, the dualism which refers evil to a 
convenient devil, the faith which in Job and Faust took up 
the burden of evil, knowing that thus only is it to be explained, 
the faith which science confirms in teaching,— 


“One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves,” — 


take this faith, and consider what it is for. Not for parlor 
use, certainly ; not alone for lectures in divinity; not for 
speculative disputation, we may be sure, but for precisely 
the storm and stress of life, and especially for men and 
women who labor through it all to give them some principle 
of courage and some light of hope. If sucha faith is good 
for anything, here is the place to try it. If men are ever to 
make their admission of the being of God mean anything, it 
must mean everything here, or nothing. And, if they 
would study the great idea of one God, it would mean some- 
thing precisely in the issue from which they fling it out of 


consideration. 
Then these exceptional catastrophes are, after all, only 
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vivid examples of what life is everywhere to every one. It is 
lived in nature, whether on the sides of Vesuvius or in a 
Pennsylvania mine, or on a city street or in a badly venti- 
lated room. We take all kinds of risks, knowing that to 
take risks is life, and to refuse them a. worse death than any 
they can offer. We could be safe, but at such cost to com- 
fort, self-respect, and joy that no one wishes to be safe, and 
every one is eager to take up life under the considerations of- 
fered. If death is a mistake of the Creator, then all forms of 
it contradict his power and good will; but, if it is part of his 
purpose, then why so much matter how it comes? And, if it 
come without human blame, is not that a kind of comfort ? 
“The event is with God.” Disasters teach us many a law 
which it is our right to learn and our safety to obey. If 
calamity is through any fault or ignorance, then it is in so 
far explained. If not, then surely the prophet heard aright : 
“TI am the Lord that doeth all these things. I make welfare, 
and I create calamity.” An elevator is not a public curse 
because a man who gets under it rather than in it must be 
crushed. Any actual or conceivable Providence will be, by 
its very nature, a calamity to those who, for any reason, go 
against it. 

The whole subject has two sides, and part of the explana- 
tion lies in looking at both sides. Every power of nature 
by which men suffer is also a power by which men profit. 
Progress has consisted in knowing how nature helps and 
how it hinders. The tides are good to the mariner who 
knows them, the trade-winds help him; and Disco’s son 
wished no other life than a life on the sea. It will not do 
to take Nature’s strength when it suits us, only to condemn 
her that she is strong when we suffer; and men are more 
inconsistent than any inconsistency for which they blame - 
Providence if they glorify invention and discovery and the 
wonders of God, and then declare that the same power by 
which these marvels come is a malevolence or a wicked in- 
difference. People, who have themselves learned that ca- 
lamity may be made into blessings, and show that the powers 
of mercy and tenderness and help are mightier than material 
forces, and produce benefits that “’twould bankrupt Nature 
to repay,” should be the last to doubt that the world and 
all that live therein are in the hands of God. 


The Poetry or the Prose of it? 


«Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 

So wrote gallant Lovelace, in lyric strain, to his lady-bird, 
Althea,— wrote from his dismal granite cell shut in by 
heavy gratings. 

Who has not often seen an eagle captive in a barred cage, 
too straightened in which so much as to stretch his wings 
from tip to tip? Once he was free to soar the sky on 
mighty pinions, and command from horizon to horizon the 
sweep of lake and forest, and mountain and sea. It is a 
piteous sight. There sits, sullen, apathetic, half-idiotic, the 
broken-hearted, misery-collapsed monarch, who long in vain 
has dashed his body and beaten his beak bloody against the 
pitiless barriers, ever and anon fiercely tearing at them again 
with his talons. But they would not down between him and 
the sailing eagle mate whose wild scream of exultant free- 
dom would from time to time come down to him from high 
aloft in the sky. At last his spirit broke. Despairing, ab- 
ject submission was all that was left him. It had been 
quivering flesh and blood pitted against insensate adamant. 
Stone walls do a prison make, and iron bars a cage. 

Not so sang Lovelace. He, too, had been a gallant cava- 
lier, never so proud and free as when backing a mettlesome 
steed and devouring the earth with its beating hoofs. And 
now this prison cell? Well, ten feet by six, I take it! And 
these walls? Solid Derbyshire granite, I see! And these 
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gratings? Stout, inch-thick wrought iron! None the less I 
crave liberty and range. How to get it? Shall I use my 
head as a battering ram against the non-existent matter of 
these brute walls or lacerate my silken fingers on these 
cruel imaginary bars? Shall I insist on long, swinging 
walks in this box of a cell, over hill and dale, jumping 
ditches and scaling cliffs? Thank you! I am not that 
kind of an eagle, though an eagle still, I trust. I rationally 
prefer, on the whole, to fall back on what I call my mind, 
and to see what that will do for me; to glory in the loyalty 
to my king that has brought me here; to feel that, sooner 
than have been false to my allegiance to him, I had rather be 
where I am, drear dungeon though it be, than anywhere else. 
And, then, I’ll sit down and write to dear blessed Althea : — 


“Tf I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty.” 

Just here lies all the difference between your high-soaring 
poet and your prosaic literalist, between sovereign imagina- 
tion and commonplace, silly drivel. Lovelace did not for a 
moment deny the grim reality of stone walls and iron bars. 
All he denied was their power to cage his free spirit. He 
respected iron as iron and stone as stone. But now had he 
solved the blank contradiction. Cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined, he could pace but ten feet on a stretch; free, he could 
yet swing off across country for miles. That iron door he 
could neither unbolt nor batter down, and yet could pass 
through it at will. His mind his kingdom was, and thus was 
he spared alike the ghastly experience of a bruised and 
aching head and of bleeding finger nails, while thereby main- 
taining a much more tranquil frame of soul for spiritual 
companionship with far-away Althea. 

And how about dear Althea herself? Devoutly is it to be 
hoped that she was a sensible, well-regulated young lady; so 
eminently so, indeed, that, when her fond lover wrote her in 


such exalted strain that “stone walls do not a prison make, © 


nor iron bars a cage,” she never for a moment lost her head 
or took him in so appallingly literal a sense as to post off 
full speed for Barnham church, engage the parson, procure a 
license, and then write rapturously back: “So long as there 
is no kind of obstacle in your way, I shall be on the proud 
lookout for you at the church at 10 A.M. on Wednesday 
next, when our blessed nuptials will be celebrated, and we 
shall go forth to live in clover together forever after. So 
glad the prison is conducted on such liberal principles! 
Thine eternally, Althea.” 


Restless Ministers. 


We have shared with others the impression that in our 
Unitarian Church the malady of undue restlessness prevails 
in the relations between parishes and ministers. In various 
denominational papers there is frequent complaint that the 
tendency is toward shorter pastorates, and that changes are 
too often made for insufficient reasons. We have taken for 
granted the fact of increasing instability in our own churches, 
because we have heard so much said about it. But, having 
had some experience in dealing with popular impressions, we 
ought to have known better than to trust to any impression, 
however general. In order to get a solid basis for. judgment, 
we have examined three Unitarian Vear Books, published, 
one last year, one twenty-five years ago, and one forty years 
ago. ‘The results are shown in the following tables :— 


I 
Number of churches : oi Pmereeminy en) cyl ich fish oT te 
INGA e mOLsMiSUCLOMeMMNS. 7... <. aaa ae 296 
Number of ministers settled ORE nly var cms, Se TOV 
Number of ministers settled less than one year ; 38 16 
Number of ministers settled more than five Years mee 93 46 
Number of ministers settled more than ten MEEVES be 62 31 
Number of ministers unsettled . . . . 


95 2 


1873 Per cent. 
Number of churches . Soa aes Deis teat ranene aes meee SAL 
Number of ministers“ < Jit.) san oe ne eee ee oO 
Number of ministers settled ye ae imert Pa oak 5. eri acgtel, ob: 
Number of ministers settled less than one year. . . 40 18 
Number of ministers settled more than five years. . 82 36 
Number of ministers settled more than ten years . . 46 20 
Number of ministers unsettled . . . . . -.- - + ~ #168 42 
1898 ~ Per cent. 
Number of ichurches” 25 Ust05.0s = 94 6s eee ee yo 
Number, of-ministers 2) oes perenne oe Cee 
Number of ministers settled . . . . ... - 329 
Number of ministers settled less than one year. . . 60 18 
Number of ministers settled more than five years . .. 132 40 
Number of ministers settled more than ten years. . 67 20 
Number of ministers unsettled . . . . .. =. +. 206 38 


The results for 1898 and 1873 are surprisingly similar, 
showing that the changes which have occurred correspond 
almost exactly to the increase of the number of churches. 
That which we had interpreted as an increasing restlessness 
turns out to be merely the activity of growth. 

We make no boast concerning the increase in the number 
of churches and ministers. It is too small for that; but it 
is an effective answer to the frequent charge that Unitarian- 
ism is dying out, and that the number of its churches is 
diminishing. The number for the three periods is 251, 
341, and 452. 

It may be that the complaint of restlessness and instability 
in the relations between our parishes and their ministers is 
part of the general impression that all good things are a 
little less prosperous than formerly. There is a wave of 
unreasoning, hysterical pessimism concerning the gains of 
civilization in the nineteenth century. In 1848 the world 
was too hopeful concerning “the good time coming.” In 
1898 it is much too despondent. 


Current Copics. 


THE past week has brought to mind more emphatically 
than ever the fact that, whatever may be the plans of the ad- 
ministration with respect to the final disposition to be made 
of the Philippines, the Filipinos themselves do not regard an- 
nexation of their islands to the United States with any de- 
gree of favor. Two letters addressed to Senator Hale of 
Maine, one of them coming from the chairman of the Filipino 
revolutionary committee in London, and the other from Don 
Agoncillo, the personal representative of Emilio Aguinaldo, 
the president of the so-called Philippines Republic, plead 
most earnestly in favor of an independent government for 
the islands, and contest the right of the Spanish government 
to barter or sell territories over which its sovereignty has 
been only nominal. It is worthy of note that all of the lead- 
ers of the Filipinos who have essayed to speak the feelings 
of their people as to the political future of the islands have 
declared themselves positively for an absolutely autonomous 
form of government, under the friendly protection of the 
United States. 

at 


Ir is becoming apparent that that portion of the Republi- 
can party in Pennsylvania which believes that the cause of 
public morality would be served by the re-election of Hon. 
Matthew S. Quay to the Senate of the United States, is being 
weakened by notable defections from its ranks. The imme. 
diate cause of this change of view among the friends of Mr. 
Quay is to be found in the fact that the “boss” is deter- 
mined to defer his trial on the charge of having misused pub- 
lic funds until after the election of senator by the State legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania. By a series of political contrivances, 
involving the removal from the bench of the State of one of 
the most determined opponents of Quay-ism, Mr. Quay has 
secured a delay in the proceedings against him, which virt- 
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ually ensures the postponement of his trial until after the 
culminating point in the senatorial campaign. This proceed- 
ing has aroused the suspicions of the Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania to an unusual degree, and a number of the members 
of the State legislature, who have been known as a part of 
Mr. Quay’s following, have declared that, under the circum- 
stances, they cannot cast their votes for their former chief. 


ae 


THE text of the treaty of peace with Spain was placed in 
the hands of the President Saturday. The document will 
be laid formally before Congress when it reassembles after 
the holidays. Whether the transmission of the treaty to the 
national legislature will be accompanied by some specific 
Presidential utterance on the subject of territorial expansion 
suggested by the terms of Hispano-American peace, cannot 
be predicted with any certainty. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that even the operation of party feeling will be sus- 
pended while the representatives of the people are plunged 
in the discussion of the great issue which is destined to have 
so important a bearing on the future of the republic. Dur- 
ing his recent tour through the South the President uttered 
words which have been interpreted to mean that the chief 
executive is unalterably opposed to the withdrawal of the 
American power from any point that is now overshadowed by 
the American flag. There is every reason to believe that the 
same sentiment prevails among the members of the House of 
Representatives. The attitude of the Senate on the ques- 
tions involved is not nearly so definite; but the indications 
are that the opposition to the treaty, with all that it implies, 
will not be so strong as to jeopardize very seriously its rati- 
fication in its present form by that body. 


a 


In the closing week of the year 1898 the United States 
finds itself in a position of pre-eminence in the financial and 
industrial activities of the world which it has never before 
approached in all the series of commercial advances which 
have made the history of the United States to read like a 
marvellous romance. Close upon the announcement that 
Russia was seeking a loan in the American market come 
statements from princes of finance in Lombard Street, the 
great money-artery of the world, to the effect that, for the 
first time in the experience of financiers, money rates are 
dictated from New York instead of London or Paris, and 
that for the nonce the financial nerve-centre of the world is to 
be found in the American instead of the British metropolis. 
It is worthy of note, as an indication of the present trend of 
American finance, that international securities, which have 
figured for the past century as features of the money markets 
of London, Paris, and Berlin, but have been a comparatively 
unknown element in the American exchanges, have assumed 
an unusual importance on this side of the Atlantic during the 
present phenomenal upward movement,— another striking 
evidence of the growing world-interests of the United States. 


as 


Major-GENERAL Netson A. Mixgs, the chief command- 
ing general of the army of the United States, would have 
produced a very lively sensation with his testimony before 
the board that is investigating the conduct of the war, had 
that testimony been delivered at almost any other time but 
this, when the public mind is engrossed with a more urgent 
issue. General Miles declared, in effect, that the beef fur- 
nished to the soldiers in Cuba and Porto Rico during the war 
was the cause of a large proportion of the sickness among the 
troops, that there were various and inexcusable blunders on 
the part of the quartermaster’s department, and a great deal 
of the suffering which came to the heroes in the ranks of the 
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army could have been prevented by efficient management. 
The system in force in'the army the commanding general 
finds faulty and liable to collapse during critical moments. 
The veteran soldier’s testimony has aroused great indignation 
in the offices of the adjutant-general and the quartermaster- 
general, and it would not be surprising if some interesting 
court-martials were to follow. 


Bd 


THE State superintendent of schools in New York has just 
made an important ruling in regard to the schools of that 
Commonwealth. It had been the practice, in the city of 
Poughkeepsie, for the school authorities to lease parts of 
church buildings and other religious or denominational insti- 
tutions to accommodate that part of the school children who 
could not be housed in the city school buildings. Superin- 
tendent Skinner says that this practice violates the spirit of 
the educational system of the city and is hurtful to the 
schools. In connection with his ruling on the above point, 
Mr. Skinner holds that the public school authorities of 
Poughkeepsie must discontinue the practice of permitting 
teachers in the institutions under their care to use in the 
school-rooms the distinguishing dress of religious orders. 
“The public school system,” says Mr. Skinner, “must be 
conducted in such a broad and catholic spirit that Jew and 
Protestant and Catholic alike shall find therein absolutely no 
cause for complaint as to the exercise, directly or indirectly, 
of any denominational influence.” 


Fd 


ALMOST simultaneously with the announcement that Major 
Marchand, in command of the now celebrated French expe- 
dition, had withdrawn from Fashoda, on the upper Nile, last 
week comes the further news that a British expedition, under’ 
Major MacDonald of Her Majesty’s forces, is approaching 
Fashoda from British East Africa. On his way to the Nile 
Major MacDonald has established a series of British posts 
connecting the east coast with the Nile. ‘This line of British 
military stations is a part of the great scheme of African 
empire which has been maturing in the wonderful brain of 
the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, the former premier of Cape Colony, 
whose personality has overshadowed the destinies of the 
African continent for the past decade or so. While Major 
MacDonald with his Nigerlanders is creeping upon Fashoda 
through the heart of the Central African forest, other Britons 
are slowly moving toward the same region from Capetown, 
forcing the terminus of the British transcontinental railroad 
line to the basic point that controls the great water-way of 
Northern Egypt. It can be seen readily that, when the two 
forces, one under command of the soldier, and the other led 
by the railroad engineer, meet at Fashoda, they will have 
placed British domination in Africa upon a basis from which 
only a great war could dislodge it. 


a 


Pore Leo. XIIL,, in his reply to the Christmas greetings ad- 
dressed to him by the princes of the Roman Church, spoke 
bitterly of the difficult position in which the Holy See is 
placed by the repressive policy of the civil power of the 
Italian kingdom. The aged pontiff sees the century closing 
amidst the din of arms, the murmurings of discontented 
peoples, and the crash of collapsing empires. Above all, he 
sees the secular state of Italy more aggressive than ever against 
pontifical Rome, as was evidenced by the recent act of the 
Italian government whereby certain Catholic associations 
throughout Italy were summarily discontinued and some of 
their moving spirits imprisoned for having conspired against 
the state. Taken as a whole, recent political developments 
in Italy have acted strongly against the interests of the pa- 
pacy. How much these same developments have contributed 
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to the permanency of the Italian kingdom, and to the cause 
of human liberty at large, remains to be seen. It is certain, 
however, that the papal power to interfere in the politics of 
the kingdom has been diminished materially since the sup- 
pression of the recent disturbances on the peninsula. 


7 


PRINCE GEORGE of Greece was installed as governor of 
Crete at the end of last week. He reached the island under 
the escort of a squadron representing the combined navies 
of the powers of Europe; and his inauguration in the gov- 
ernor’s palace was accompanied by a demonstration of naval 
force in the harbor which was intended as an international 
warning to the people of Crete that they must obey their 
newly appointed prince, and forthwith cease to trouble the 
peace of Christendom with their uprisings and their holiday 
fétes in the shape of massacres. Now that Europe has 
delivered herself of her advice and left the Cretans to their 

_ fate, it will be discovered that the Cretan question has not 
been solved at all, and that its solution must be approached 
upon far different lines. The Christian Greeks of the island 
will take advantage of the earliest available (or unavailable) 
opportunity to declare their political union with Greece. 
The Mohammedan Greeks will meet this move with a 
counter-uprising to bring about the restoration of absolute 
Turkish rule in Crete, and the powers will enjoy another 
long period of ultimatums and diplomatic bickerings. 


ae 


THE military bureaucracy of France suffered a serious 
blow when the court of cassation had the courage and the 
uprightness to insist upon the production of the secret dossier 
which figured in the conviction of Capt. Alfred Dreyfus of 
the charge of treason to his country. The general staff of 
the French army have maintained from the beginning of the 
Dreyfus agitation that this dossier must be kept absolutely 
secret, that its disclosure to unmilitary eyes would bring 
about a political crash in the French republic that would 
awaken a jubilant shout upon the Rhine and the Neva. But 
the military hand of the French government has been forced 
by the pressure of public opinion, and the mysterious dossier 
is now to be submitted to the court. ‘This outcome shows 
that France, after all, is in a much healthier state politically 
than some of her English critics have been willing to admit. 
The indication of health is to be found in the fact that pub- 
lic opinion has made itself felt in the besentinelled cham- 
bers of the ministry of war,— all of which means that F rance 
still remains essentially a democracy in spirit as well as in 
form. 


& 


WitH the approach of the date set for the convening of 
the international conference that is to discuss some means 
of putting a check upon the growth of the colossus of mili- 
tarism and promoting the ends of universal peace, the inter- 
est in the great undertaking is increasing all over the world. 
There can be no further doubt as to the external attitude of 
the various powers upon the propositions that were advanced 
in the famous pronouncement of Nicholas II. There is even 
less doubt, however, of the fact that not all the powers that 
will be represented at this parliament of the monarchs will 
enter into its negotiations with any very strong faith that the 
discussions will end in the adoption of effective measures. 
There is a lurking suspicion that the delegates will disperse 
with nothing more tangible than royal protocols and imperial 
ukases intended solely for export purposes, to show for their 
labors. And yet the world hopes, with an eagerness born of 
the galling weight of the military load, that the century will 
end with some distinct step toward the glorious goal of eter- 
nal peace. 
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Brevities. 


When, under the law of local option, a town votes not to 
grant licenses, is it not an abuse of liberty if neighboring 
towns grant licenses all along the borders? 


The novel has been accepted and adopted by the religious 
papers as the legitimate form of literary expression. It is 
no longer condemned. It is only criticised, commonly with 
fairness and discretion. 


In reply to the question, “Should ministers apply for 
vacant pastorates?” the Congregationalist says, “It is no 
more discreditable for a minister to seek a church than for 
a church to seek a minister.” 


Many people regard their ministers as experts in theology 
and trustworthy guides in the way of righteousness, but not 
one in a hundred asks himself how his minister will vote be- 
fore he deposits his own ballot. 


While some are complaining that people do not in suffi- 
cient numbers go to church, a new cry is raised, and com- 
plaint is made that among the church-goers a diminishing 
proportion become church members. 


The ideal public school would be one in which children of 
all classes should come under the influence of ladies and 
gentlemen representing the very best forms of character and 
culture. Some day the State will attend to this. 


A bookseller reports to us that one of the best selling 
books in the city of Chicago is the “Imitation of Christ.” 
Those who cultivate sweetness and light do not strive or cry, 
and their voice is not heard in the streets. But in time they 
are counted. 


The new offices of the Christian Register will, after Jan- 
uary 1, be at 272 Congress Street, Boston. A private 
telephone will furnish communication with the Unitarian 
headquarters, 25 Beacon Street. Subscriptions will be 
received by Miss F. L. Close. 


We always welcome brief, pungent, good-natured letters 
to the editor. The difficulty with many writers is that the 
letter begun with the intention of writing three hundred words 
may stretch out to three thousand before the writer finishes. 
It is then spoiled as a letter, and useléss as an article. 


The scattering of the homes of the people caused by the 
extension of electric railways brings a new problem into the 
city life of the churches. The neighborhood church seems 
to be passing. Places once deserted by the churches because 
the inhabitants had removed are again becoming eligible, if 
at some centre of transportation. 


All charities and reforms are concerned with the wastes of 
society. Often they are wicked wastes. Always they are 
the result of ignorance. ‘The tendency of all modern proc- 
esses of manufacture is to make savings by reducing wastes. 
The same processes in the higher evolution of society sug- 
gest the methods of true reform which is to prevent them 
and so to make charities less and less needful. 


Critics of society do not commonly take into account the 
fact that the overcrowding of cities, and the consequent glut 
in the labor market, with the suffering caused by want, are 
the results of immigration. These evils attend the flight of 
foreigners from worse conditions. For instance, the sweat- 
shop in New York has been created by the Jew. It is one 
of those dreadful circles in the purgatory of the Ghetto 
which could not exist in a purely American community. 


€ 
A writer in one of our contemporaries finds a curious proc- 
ess going on in the churches. He asserts two things which 
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seem to be contradictory without a consciousness of the contra- 
diction. Nearly all Christian communities, he thinks, are be- 
coming liberal in spirit, doctrine, and sentiment ; but the liberal 
Christians are the most illiberal of all. The other churches 
are approaching what they stand for, but the writer does not 
see in them anything lovely or desirable. 


We are willing to accept the interpretation of the Congre- 
gationalist in the following report of a cheerful transaction : 
“ At the rededication of the Trinitarian Church in Concord, 
Mass., last week, Frank B. Sanborn, than whom New Eng- 
land .has no more original and interesting character, perpe- 
trated a don-mot which seems to epitomize the Unitarian con- 
troversy. Rev. L. B. Macdonald, the Unitarian pastor, had 
extended in a very happy manner words of greeting, and 
alluded to the pleasant relations that now existed between 
the two churches. ‘We look upon your church as the 
daughter of the old church.’ ‘Yes,’ whispered Mr. San- 
born to a neighbor, ‘a sort of a step-daughter,— stepped 
out’? 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Is it a Bribe? 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Suppose a book concern requests a minister to recom- 
mend an agent for a book (as yet unpublished), agreeing to 
pay the minister the sum of $25 for each one hundred books 
sold. Suppose that the minister accepts the proposition, 
and that because of his implied recommendation of the book 
(which he has never seen) two hundred copies of the book 
are sold by the minister’s agent. Is not the $50 which the 
minister receives the price paid for his reputation as a man 
of intelligence and honesty? Is not this bribery? 

ANGELO HALL. 


Religious Drummers. 


Io the Editor of the Christian Register -— 

Permit me a word about preamble and resolutions on 
page 70 of Annual Report of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation concerning missionary work. “The children of the 
world are wiser than the children of light.” A business firm 
sends ‘‘ drummers” out over the country to call attention to 
the superiority of its goods and to solicit trade. The wis- 
dom of experience demands that we send out religious drum- 
mers, called missionaries, to show that we have the best 
form of Christianity, and induce men to put our claim to the 
practical test of experience. Jesus sent his disciples out to 
preach the gospel to every creature. The American Unita- 
rian Association has an efficient secretary, who, with his 
aids, the secretaries of conferences, can do all the superin- 
tending necessary. He cannot do the work of these mis- 
sionaries, and without them cannot demonstrate the utility 
and efficiency of his own office. It is a divine business, 
that of spreading our faith, and making the most helpful as 
well as rational form of religion available for all men. 
We should be as practically wise as those who keep more 
men on the road than in the office, and who, when trade is 
dull, convert office men into drummers. 

It is always hard to raise money to run the machine, and 
the only way to make it easier is to increase the demand for 
its products. What does the American Unitarian Association 
want money for? is hard to answer, unless we can say to keep 
our missionaries feeding the hungry souls of our brethren 
East and West, North and South, who but for them would be 
starving on husks. EnocH POWELL. 
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An Economist. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In a beautiful New England village, not far from Boston, 
there dwells one of the world’s most economical men. He is 
a useful member of the village church and a constant attend- 
ant upon all its services. 

A new minister was to be installed, and of course our 
economist was at the meeting. It was a beautiful spring 
night. The sky was clear, the stars out in full glory, as if to 
pour down their blessings upon the little white church, its 
people, and new minister. 

Brethren from the parishes round about came to offer the 
right hand of fellowship, to charge both minister and people, 
all of which was done to the joy of the people and minister. 
The benediction was pronounced, and the congregation dis- 
missed, and most were well on the way to their homes; but 
our economist and another member of the parish stood on 
the outside steps to the church door. 

“‘T never look up to that sky without being carried away 
in amazement,” said his companion to the economist. 

“Tt does impress one,” remarked the economist, but with 
a touch of sadness to his voice. . 

“Jt is glorious to look up, as it were, into the very face 
and eyes of heaven. It is so full of light it almost banishes 
all doubt,” continued the first speaker. ; 

“Yes, yes, true enough,” our economist replied; “ but 
what always strikes me most about those heavens is the won- 
derful waste of space.” 

The writer left at that moment, so that he cannot say to 
what particular use the thrifty Yankee would put heaven’s 
wasted space. A. WALKLEY. 


Shaking Hands after Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Replying to the closing portion of Dr. Fay’s address on 
“The Minister and the Church,” I want to say a word, and 
a good warm one, too, in favor of the hand-shake after 
service. My church is so built that it is easier to pass 
through the parlors than through the hall after the benedic- 
tion; and people and minister alike enjoy ten or fiteen min- 
utés in this way every Sunday in the fellowship of the spirit. 
I suppose sometimes the more worldly may be in a worldly 
mood ; but, on the whole, we do not feel it to be a letting- 
down and a desecration. When we have been together to 
the mount, the greeting takes on a new sanctity, because 
then, if ever, it is possible for earnest souls to meet in a high 
and worthy way. When some one comes to me at such a 
time, too much moved, perhaps, to articulate a word, but one 
with me at the feet of our common ideals, I feel somehow 
as if the direct look of the moistened eye, or the hand touch 
which conveys the throb of a responsive soul, were a blessing 
and a consecration. I do not want to be spared. I cannot 
afford to miss such exalting communion. Perhaps it is a 
matter of temperament, but it would chill me to have my 
congregation turn their backs upon me and run away when 
I am done. I never feel so near to them, and I believe 
they never feel so near to me, as when we have communed 
together with uplifted thought and deepened feeling and 
souls “a-quiver.” It does me good then, and I believe it 
does them good, if we just smile at each other, and shake 
hands with each other, in the sunshine of a hopeful, serene, 
loving faith. 

So I want to cast my vote for the consecrating influence 
of the social greeting at just that moment when the service 
has lifted people and minister in reverent and sympathetic 
unity toward the skies. 

FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


$470 
Unitarian Principles and Methods. 


Under this heading we shall print each week one 
of a series of twelve special articles written by members 
of the Editorial Board of the Christian Register. The 
following have already appeared: — 


1. ‘ Unitarian Ideals.” By Charles F. Dole. 
2. “The Unitarian Church: In its Relations with Other Prot- 
estant Churches.” By Howard N, Brown. 


3. “Unitarianism: the Modern Conception of God.” By Minot 
J. Savage, D.D. 

4. “The Unitarian Attitude toward Theology.” By Samuel M. 
Crothers. 


5. “Unitarianism as a Social Force.” By J. C. Jaynes. 

6. “Character-building.” By Charles Gordon Ames. 

7. “Unitarianism as Affected by Modern Science and Dis- 
covery.” By John White Chadwick. 

8. “The Unitarian Church: Its Working Forces.” 
erick B. Mott. 

9. “ Religion for Every Day.” By John W. Day. 

to. “Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism in New Eng- 
land.” By Edward E. Hale, D.D. 


By Fred- 


What do the Evangelical Denominations hold in 
Common ? 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The question “What do the Evangelical denominations 
hold in common?” is avery difficult one to answer. It would 
be difficult for them to answer it themselves; it is doubly 
so for any one not in the close touch with their thought 
which membership in one of their communions involves. 

It is very clear that the whole Evangelical belief is in 
process of change. It is sliding down like a glacier from the 
cold and isolated heights of dogma to the warm and fruitful 
valleys where are the homes and business of living men. 
The rapidity of the change varies in different denominations 
and in their different churches or leaders. In the Presby- 
terian, Episcopal, and Congregational bodies especially, the 
variety of belief is very great, in many cases greater than the 
difference between each other. The present controversy 
over ritualism in the Anglican Church has called fresh 
attention to the curious fact that there is a wider divergence 
between the two parties than between the ritualist and the 
Roman Catholic or between the anti-ritualist and the liberal 
Christian. Obviously, it is hard to say what several bodies 
hold in common, when it is hard to find what some of them 
hold individually. There are also points of doctrine as to 
which single sects differ from all the rest,— points which 
their holders consider important enough to justify their sepa- 
rate existence, and even, in some cases, their refusal to 
co-operate in any religious undertaking whatever. Such, 
for instance, is the Episcopalian’s idea of the Church. 
This keeps his sect from almost any fellowship with other 
Evangelical bodies, and prevents his ministers from exchang- 
ing or even worshipping with their ministers. 

The matter is still farther complicated by the divergence 
between the original and still plain meaning of some Evan- 
gelical creeds and the construction which their adherents 
put upon them. Striking instances are the assertion- of 
Newman and his fellows in the Tractarian controversy that 
the Thirty-nine Articles contain the very doctrines which they 
were framed to deny, and the pathetic failure of the articles 
of faith of the Andover Seminary to keep out of that institu- 
tion the liberal tendency which it was established to 
counteract. ‘There seems to be almost no limit to the power 
of reverent and loyal progress to read into a creed or a text 
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its own belief. However inseparable from, if not necessary 
to, intellectual advancement this process may be, it renders 
an account of the religious beliefs of any age very difficult. 

Yet, if we strike an average among the various Evangelical 
denominations, we may, with tolerable safety, set forth a few 
points as being commonly held by them. 

They believe that the Bible is the ultimate source of 
knowledge on religious subjects. It contains all the truth 
that is necessary to salvation. It was given by a process 


of inspiration which varies essentially from that by which , 


any other range of truth is furnished. The men through 
whom it was given were selected by divine wisdom for a 
peculiar task; and the results of their obedience have been 
gathered into one book, which is unique in literature, super- 
natural, and to be read with a degree of reverence which can 
be claimed by no other volume. That it is infallible in 
every word, few are hardy enough now to claim; but there 
are those who do claim it, and they seem logically to have 
the advantage of those who assert both a divine and 
a human element, but give no criterion by which the 
two may be discerned. The common view is well stated 
in the first article of this summary of faith set forth by the 
Evangelical Alliance in 1846, and adopted by the American 
Branch. in 1867,—“ The divine inspiration, authority, and 
sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures.” 

The Evangelical bodies agree also in the doctrine of the 
Triune God, which involves the Deity of Jesus Christ. 
Among some of the more liberally inclined may be detected 
a tendency to substitute the word “ Divinity ” for “ Deity,” 
implying apparently that it is a quality shared by men in 
general, or at least by spiritually-minded men. This, how- 
ever, seems to be exceptional and to be confined to the ex- 


‘treme left wing. On no point are Evangelicals, even of a 


liberal type, more at one than upon the strict and unique 
Deity of Jesus Christ, implying thereby a supernatural and 
altogether exceptional position and quality as distinguished 
from mankind. 

The supernatural quality in the person of Christ is com- 
monly held to pervade his action upon men. Whether in- 
fluencing man by faith in the atonement or through the 
sacraments of the Church, there is held to be something ex- 
ceptional in the communication of divine grace. The re- 
ligious life is something else than doing justice, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God. It is a special rela- 
tion with God, a life outside the common life, possessed of 
qualities, privileges, and hopes which are not shared by those 
of different belief or faith. In technical language, those 
who have attained this peculiar relation to God are “saved.” 
The rest of mankind are “ lost.” 

This brings us to one more point upon which the Evan- 
gelical bodies are united,— the condition of the dead. As 
mankind in this life are divided into the believers and the 
unbelievers, so hereafter they will be divided between heaven 


and hell. At death, or, as some hold, at a distant judgment, _ 


the race will fall apart into two unchangeable bodies, the 
one rewarded with eternal happiness, the other punished 
with eternal misery. There are no gradations in the two 
fates. No distinctions of character or motive are allowed to 
influence this absolute division on the ground of faith. The 
apparent shades of goodness and wickedness which we con- 
sider in our moral and even legal judgment have no meaning 
in the final assize. The supernatural quality found in the 
Bible, in Christ, and in the religious man, determines, and is 
the only thing that does determine, the allotment of happi- 
ness or misery hereafter. 
The dead are “fixed in an eternal state.” A respectable 
minority among Evangelicals will protest against this state- 
ment of their position, and it must be admitted that it is fall- 
ing silently into disuse. Yet it still stands in most of the 


creeds ; and, as in the matter of foreign missions, it is still a 
motive to action, 


This allotment is unalterable. — 


te 
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The whole Evangelical position, so fat as it remains intact 
and self-consistent, may be stated as reliance upon miracle, 
while the liberal position is based upon trust in the natural 
order of the world. What are called miracles in common 
language — that is, interferences of God in the common order 
of nature through the action of Biblical personages — are but 
illustrations of God’s habitual method of procedure. The 
traces of divine power are sought, not in general literature, 
but in a supernatural book; not in history and in human 
character as a whole, but in Jesus Christ and in the thin 
line of the Jewish and Christian dispensations ; not in the 
natural development of character. into its due variety and 
fate, but in the arbitrary separation of souls upon a single 
issue. It must be repeated that the Evangelical scheme of 
salvation is crumbling and melting away; but as distin- 
guished from the liberal position, and considered as unin- 
fluenced by the increasingly liberal atmosphere, this is its 
essence. ‘That God cannot be seen with sufficient clearness 
to be effective in human history and literature, and in the 
working of the moral laws in general life, but must be con- 
centrated in unique and supernatural persons, events, and 
writings to impress the soul, is essentially what Evangelical 
denominations, as judged by the standards which they still 
carry, hold in common. 


Horatio Stebbins. 


Honored by humble men, he walks these streets, 
Priest of the wider parish of the heart: 

A tower of strength to the impetuous State, 
Where steadfast and serene he fills his part; 
Still offering wisdom, though the hour grows late ; 
Still lending courage in the face of Fate. 
Unterrified and kind, large as the light of day, 
He passes on. 

We lift our eyes, sodden with petty ills, 

And, lo! visions of forests, of the silent hills, 
And the deep tides of the obedient sea! 


— The Pacific Unitarian. 


New Year’s Eve in Nurnberg. 


ae 
BY CHARLES WELSH. 


I have spent New Year’s Eve in many different countries 
and after many different fashions. 

I have stood with the crowd outside the west front of 
St. Paul’s cathedral in London, waiting for the deep-toned 
stroke which should proclaim “ the keystone of night’s black 
arch” and the end of the old year; and I have ushered in the 
new with the noisy tin-horn-blowing crowd on Broadway, 
New York. I have danced the old year out, and the new 
year in, in Paris, with a gay party of students and grisettes ; 
and I have solemnly smoked away its declining hours in 
Berlin. I have spent New Year’s Eve snowed up in a rail- 
way train, and I have awaited the hour of midnight in prayer- 
ful silence at a Methodist watch-night service. I have been 
one of a “ first-foot ” party in Scotland, and have sat up in 
the smoking-room of an Atlantic liner in mid-ocean to usher 
in the New Year. 

But the most curious, interesting, and original of all the 
New Year’s Eves I ever spent was in the ancient and famous 
city of Niirnberg some ten or twelve years ago. 

Niirnberg! who has not heard of Niirnberg, with its rich 
and varied historical associations? Niirnberg, that beautiful 
city, so closely linked with the past that it looks to-day 
exactly as it did three hundred years ago and more. Niirn- 
berg, that city sacred as one of the birthplaces of the art of 


_ printing, and as the repository of priceless MSS. and treas- 


ures of early printed books. Niirnberg, that ideal city for 
the artist and the lover of the beautiful, with its memories of 


Albert Diirer and Hans Sachs, with its buildings of mar- 
vellous architecture, all curiously wrought within and without 
with some of the most perfect Renaissance decoration that 
Europe can show. Nurnberg, that city of narrow, crooked 
streets, with its quaint and curious market-places, its wonder- 
ful castle keep, its frowning city walls, its countless gabled 
and turreted roofs, and its churches made forever famous 
in drama, song, and story. Truly may the Bavarians say 
of Niimberg as the Italians of their beloved Naples, 
“Voi Niirnberg, e poi morir!” 

But Niirnberg has its practical as well as its artistic and 
poetic interests for me. My mission there was not in con- 
nection with its famous dolls or its renowned carved wood 
and ivory work or its beer, but with the production of some 
of the beautiful colored picture-books which are produced 
in that city in such lavish profusion for the children of both 
the Old World and the New. 

Its church towers, its turrets and gabled roofs, were out- 
lined in white against a black-blue sky, all glittering with 
steely stars, as I came from my hotel just outside the city 
gates, at about eleven o’clock, with an English and an Ameri- 
can friend, all three bent upon seeing what there was to be 
seen in the streets and the cafés, as the old year died and 
the new one was born. 

The children had long since gone to bed, wondering how 
they had missed the man in the market-place they were sent 
out to see, who had as many noses as there were days in 
the year,—that never-failing fool’s errand on which some 
people go on the 31st of December, even after arriving at 
years of discretion. The houses were all closed, and the 
streets were silent and almost deserted; but bright lights 
in many a window, and joyous sounds which even the double 
casements could not keep in, told of mirth and merriment 
going on fast and furiously. 

The cafés, restaurants, and wine-cellars were doing good 
business, crowded with soldiers of all ranks and civilians of 
all kinds. A Town Folks-ball was going on in the Town Hall; 
and we were feeling just a little bit “ out of it” all, and were 
trying hard to get up some kind of fun amongst our three 
selves. 

All at once, as we were going through a street leading 
direct to that famous old church so familiar to every one 
who knows his “ Faust,” where the light has been burning for 
I don’t know how many hundreds of years, the first stroke 
announcing the death of the old year boomed out on the 
frosty midnight air. 

Instantly, and quicker than I have time to write it, every 
door was opened, and every family poured forth into the 
streets, pell-mell, helter-skelter, and post-haste, with the 
greatest excitement. Every café, restaurant, and wine-cellar 
as quickly disgorged its crowd. And in a few seconds a 
series of small bonfires were blazing far and near, the whole 
length of the street. Fire-crackers were banging, pistols 
were being let off in the air; and for a few minutes the 
din and the shouting were indescribable. The bonfires, which 
consisted of all the almanacs of the year which had just 
expired, quickly burned out and died away in little smoulder- 
ing heaps; and, the ceremony of setting fire to these now 
useless records over, every one seized his neighbor, man or 
woman, wife, maid, or widow, and, saluting him or her with 
a hearty kiss, shouted a lusty Prosct (Veujahr, and turned as 
quickly as possible to bestow a similar greeting on another. 
The fun was fast and furious for a few minutes, and then 
almost as suddenly as it began it subsided ; and, while yet 
the embers of the almanacs were smouldering, every one 
went back into the house, closed the door, resumed his 
indoor merriment, and left the world to darkness and us 
three, save for a few military officers we had encountered 
in the mé/ée, who explained, how the demand for the alma- 
nacs, for the purpose of this annual holocaust, was so great 
during the last few days of the year that the storekeepers 
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always carried a large supply for the whole twelvemonth in 
order to meet it. 

Of the bright and sunny New Year’s Day which followed, 
of the: streets crowded with entire families promenading 
together, of the salutations and hat-liftings innumerable, 
of the long-sounding titles with which every one greeted the 
other, of the all-day-long concerts and entertainments in 
café, restaurant, and concert-room, of all the fun of the New 
Year in Niirnberg, I have no space to tell. I have told, as 
I saw it, of one Sylvester Abend in Niirnberg. 


Annus Mirabilis. 


I. 


What year of all thy years, O Father mine, 
Is not more wonderful than words can say ? 
The starry night, the splendor of the day,— 
Are not, all years, these benefactions thine? 
Doth not each spring reveal a life divine, 
Each summer nourish with unstinted ray, 
Each autumn make the leafy woodlands gay, 
And load with clusters every clinging vine? 
Doth not each winter make the silent stars 
Into more awful spaces seem withdrawn, 
And deck with softer radiance the cars 
That speed the sunset and bring back the dawn, 
And over hill and valley slow unfold 
A vesture rarer than mere cloth of gold? 


Il. 


And yet, O God, the half has not been told. 
I have not named the rapture of delight 
When new-born spirits break upon our sight; 
When love, at first so timid, groweth bold, 
And all the highest heavens seem unrolled, 
That we may read in characters of light 
Of days to which succeeds no darkening night ; 
But the night cometh drearily and cold. 
Yet is death wonderful as well as life, 
And wonderful the hope of life in store, 
And wonderful all labor and all strife 
For better things than e’er have been before. 
Yea, God, the wonder of my humblest years 
Fills all my soul with laughter and with tears. 
—John W. Chadwick. 
DEc. 31, 1874. 


Che Pulpit. 


Illusions and Disenchantments. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as achild, I thought as 
a child: now that I am become a man, I have put away childish things. 
I Cor. xiii. 11. 

The writer of these words, Paul the apostle, goes on to 
compare our ordinary views of life with the reflection which 
we get from a mirror, which in his day was not of glass, but 
of polished metal. The object is distorted in its reflection. 
We shall see one another as we actually are, and understand 
the true course of our happenings in the present world, he 
said, only when we get to heaven where we can take an un- 
biassed view of things. 

The assertion that we all see things through a distorted 
medium is undoubtedly true, whatsoever may be thought of 
our ever reaching a standpoint from which we can behold the 
world without any illusions. 

It is with all the occurrences of our lives as with the 
observations which astronomers take of the heavenly bodies 
through their telescopes. These star-gazers tell us that men 
differ widely in their accuracy of seeing through the same 
glass. There are poor eyes, even though they have no ap- 
parent physical defects ; and there are exceptionally true eyes. 
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In reports of the passage of stars across a given meridian, 
two observers at different telescopes will be certain to vary as 
to the time occupied. Then, in attempting to determine the 
exact time, a balance has to be struck between what is called 
the personal equations of the two astronomers. : 

We all know how difficult it is for two painstaking persons 
to agree minutely upon the same details of any occurrence 
which they both have seen. The personal equation enters 
there. That we estimate the good and bad in life according 
to our temperaments is a commonplace fact. There are the 
optimists and the pessimists : there are the persons who allow 
their feelings to carry them away in judging of affairs and 
those who are sober, cautious, cool. ‘The difference between 
a wise counsellor and one whom we cannot implicitly follow 
is seldom a difference of intellect so much as of emotions. 
One balances the facts more carefully, puts his wishes more 
into the background, has less personal interest, and more of 
the dispassionate temper of a looker-on who has nothing at 
stake. 

Thus physicians prefer not to prescribe either for them- 
selves or their families, recognizing that feeling will inter- 
fere with a just estimate of the case, that love and fear will 
disturb the judgment. 

Such familiar facts illustrate the history of our souls in 
dealing with the world out of which we are to make what we 
are to be,— character, intelligence, motive forces of conduct. 

Our whole life is to each of us a series of illusions, of look- 
ing at things through imperfectly balanced minds. Now the 
world is all rose-colored, we dwell in enchanted land. Now 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit. The truth lies some- 


_ where between the two states of mind; but, while we are pass- 


ing from the false to the true, we suffer a multitude of dis- 
enchantments. In losing our illusions, we sometimes drop all 
faith and become soured and hardened. 

I. Consider with me the occasions when what the bystanders 
may properly term our illusions serve to awaken some of the 
best human qualities. 

Young persons of good health and clear brains are quite 
generally confident that the world is going to be for them 
quite another planet than it has been for those before them. 
Youth has the sanguine temper, enthusiasm, assurance. It 
sees fame, riches, and power falling to its lot as surely as it 
gets at work upon the raw material which others have man- 
aged so badly. 

The prosaic fact is that the conquest of nature and the 
bettering of man — which is what, in a more or less vague 
manner, the young have in thought when they dream of the 
great things they are to accomplish—are brought about 
with much more difficulty, much more slowly than any san- 
guine spirit could bear, if it had to face the stern reality at 
the start. 

Although it used to be, and for aught I know still is, the 
custom of school committees and other visitors, called upon 


to make addresses, to announce to each class of school-boys | 


that the possible President of the United States is among 
them, yet the plain fact is that, of several millions of boys, it 
is impossible that enough men can climb to the highest 
national distinction to make the motive worth considering. 
For all this the world would lose an invaluable element of 
its progress, if we were not so constituted as to take hold of 
the problems of life with which we grapple for the first time 
with a freshness of zeal which only inexperience could feel. 
Because civilized communities do make headway against old 
deficiencies is it desirable that those who have nothing behind 
them in their own endeavors to discourage and depress 
should go forward in their new career like discoverers into 


an earth which has strange continents and islands awaiting - 
There is a first time for 


their advent to be brought to light. 
the birth of some great invention, some noble achievement 
of statesmanship, some deed of daring ; and the yet un- 
revealed man is to win that prize of human service. And 


_ maven 
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deeds are done only when men and women of spirit and am- 
bition are putting forth all their energies, lured by the 
phantom reputation, to accomplish something which all the 
previous generations have failed to do, or, if not something 
novel and revolutionary, then to get as good as anybody has 
ever obtained. 

A land which has only hard-headed politicians to shape its 
destinies, only men who believe no nonsense about human 
nature and the value of ideals of generosity in dealing with 
other nations, is a country with a melancholy and shameful 
future. It is the unspoiled and uncorrupted souls,—full of 
faith and noble aspiration,— dreamers and prophets, who 
give impulse to the highest development of national character, 
and who prepare the way, if not for immediate results after 
their hopes, for final victories of truth and beauty. 

There never has been a freedom won for man which has 
not come painfully out of a long series of disappointments 
through century after century; and the only thing, which has 
given to republics and free thought and universal justice, 
and all the rest of the opportunities of manhood which we 
most prize, any footing and final establishment in the earth, 
has been the re-enforcement every year for thousands of years 
of young minds who knew nothing of past failures, or only 
knew them in that dim way of tradition which makes no 
strong impression, but who only felt that there was justice 
and humanity and God’s righteousness to be brought to pass, 
and went into the combat with the spirit of those who felt 
that the battle had never before been seriously undertaken. 

I am afraid there would be little ambition of any sort in 
spiritual or material directions, either in getting fortunes or 
in producing purer faiths and moralities, if there were in the 
world only mature persons who had tried and had lost their 
illusions. For in sober fact there are not enough fortunes 
nor offices nor generous dreams made tangible by laws and in- 
stitutions to constitute more than a bait to hope. Actual ex- 
perience resembles those lotteries which hold out a tremen- 
dous sum of money, a hundred thousand dollars or more, for 
the one prize among some five hundred thousand tickets at 
a dollar each. 

Who of us is competent to judge how much bloodshed, 
how many heartbreaks, are necessary to keep alive the great 
ideas and holy principles which at last have become human- 
ity’s free possession, or are yet to get their proper place only 
in the far-off future ? 

And the soldiers who lead these forlorn hopes, the re- 
formers and martyrs, are uniformly recruited from the young 
men and maidens who have not yet come into sufficiently fatal 
contact with grim reality to have the heart for self-sacrifice 
taken from them. 

The hope of the Church is, and always has been, in youth 
who are so unsophisticated that they cannot understand why 
an old usage is sacred, independent of its fitness to make 
good and happy men and women now, and not a thousand 
years ago, why a doctrine is divine when it may not be true ; 
and States and colleges, industries and arts, would ever lag 
in outworn methods, were there not the throng of souls, newly 
arrived upon this old earth, who are brimming with energy 
and have no prejudices, and who are going to have their 
hand in guiding the institutions. 

Suppose it is the case that, after long dealing with men 
and women, we get the depressing conviction that there are 
more self-seekers and ingrates than those who appreciate 
favors, more rogues than honest men: is it best that our 
discouragement should be the regulator of society, that we 
should persuade all our acquaintance to go about looking 
with suspicion upon mankind, and abandoning any expecta- 


tion of purifying morals or elevating manners? 


We see only through befogged brains : others must con- 
tribute their unspoiled faith that the good and wise God who 
made human nature made something excellent in it, and not 


all baseness. 
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We elders who try to teach a superstitious age more 
rational religion, and then discover that some of our most 
promising allies and disciples have gone off in pursuit of 
some novel credulity or have relapsed into some one 
of the ancient delusions; we sons of liberty who have 
been taught from childhood to revere republican govern- 
ment, and then find our simple desires to have pure courts 
and moderately competent law-makers thwarted by the men 
who seize the machinery of party nominations, so as to 
bring our democracy into shameful disrepute before all the 
world; we who have visions of wide-spread plenty and con- 
tentment, and cannot persuade poor folk to accept our rem- 
edies for their misery ; we who want our fellow-men to be 
free, and find that they would rather eat of flesh-pots in slavery 
than endure hardship for manhood,— we have become dis- 
enchanted with mankind, with ideals, and are ready to re- 
treat into such refuges as our books or homes or our money- 
making will afford us, and leave the world to its follies. 

It is not well, it is not right, that we should thus interpret 
the effect of honest effort for human good by our apparent 
failures. Noble endeavors have been thwarted often in his- 
tory, and yet somehow the good has made gains. To whom 
was the credit but to the souls who clung to the invincibility 
and immortality of their principles? General Grant told a 
story of his early service in the Union army in Missouri,— that 
he was in such dread of a supposititious formidable enemy 
in his front that it was only by great summoning of resolu- 
tion that he decided to try strength with his unknown op- 
ponent. When the appointed day of attack came, there was 
no enemy. He had retreated, evidently having the same 
fear of his untried adversary which so nearly unnerved 
Grant. 

There is no salvation to our characters, unless we learn to 
trust the great unseen laws which are working for right, 
whether or not we chance to be upon the side of right. If 
we are in the wrong honestly, we deserve only credit for our 
good intentions. If we are in the right, then the difference 
between success and failure may lie in our simply keeping 
up heart or turning pessimist. 


“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain: 

The enemy fainteth not nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


“Tf hopes were dupes, fears may be liars: 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades even now chase the fliers, 
And but for you possess the field.” 


I think those of us who are fathers and mothers are wiser — 
in those offices when, up to a reasonable point, we entertain 
the illusions, as they often are, that our geese are swans. 
That is the divine method of assuring every child some 
chance in the struggle of existence. The having faith in a 
child’s future, the unwillingness to confess the infirmities 
which others point out in our offspring, and the insistence 
that there is a deeper worth than the surface shows, has 
many a time been the redemptive force which has made 
admirably useful men and women of youth whom those who 
had no bias of love would have hastily condemned as incom- 
petent for any important place. 

Frequently the highest merit for any sphere of life is 
dormant, waiting the touch of some lover, some enthusiast, 
some seer into the depths of mind to call it out. A great 
commander of men, whether in war or in peace, a great 
schoolmaster, an industrial manager,— Napoleon, Arnold, 
Brassey,— derives his success from his ability to perceive 
worth in its shell under apparent stupidity or viciousness. I 
suppose every such leader has met with many disappoint- 
ments.and disenchantments. Those from whom they ex- 
pected much utterly failed to respond to the opportunity 
given them. And yet there are the others who did answer 
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to the hope, and under the magician sympathy developed 
excellent powers. 

It was written of a great contractor, whose business brought 
him into contact with the roughest of men, that he came to 
be known among his employees as one who put trust in 
them, and could not easily be discouraged with their failures 
to come fully up to his expectations. 

It is because God looks into us, and not at us, and forgets 
some of our failures and follies, that we get our chances to 
be such servants of our generation as we are. He is not 
disenchanted with us, although anything less than omni- 
science might well be, at times, with the way in which our 
race has mistreated its privileges. 

The men who know the future upon this earth are those 

seers who speak of perfection rather than of depravity. 
Here is the great fact always to be reckoned with, when we 
get discouraged under the slowness and the reactions of 
humanitarianisms,— that there is not a single step of the 
world’s elevation, whether of improved material conditions 
or of religious and moral advancement, which has not been 
won despite the fears and the prophecies of impossibility 
of the pessimists. And yet there is wisdom in experience. 
We cannot dispense with the sobering influence of acquaint- 
ance with the past which reminds the eager hearts that 
things will not probably come as they plan, that something 
other than zeal and fervor is necessary to successfully cope 
with the stubborn stuff of which life, in all its ranges, is 
made. 
Listen to the enthusiasms of certain of our fellow-citizens, 
and we might suppose that there is nothing which this re- 
public cannot undertake and safely emerge from,—no war but 
would result in glory and honor, no corruption of its officers 
which could harm it, no change in its Constitution which 
would not be quickly fitted into the scheme of government 
which has carried us through a hundred years. 

But wisdom which has looked into the book of history, 
that volume which is full of records of lunacies and follow- 
ing will-o’-the-wisps, reminds the ardent blind patriots that, 
although the proverb says there is a special providence for 
orphans and imbeciles, there is no reason for assuming that 
a nation cannot commit suicide. 

Listen to the speculators who have discovered immense 
fortunes easily accessible by our selling house lots to one 
another at inflated prices or by extracting from sea water 
the gold which the chemist assures us is in the ocean, or the 
thousand similar projects against which at present no unan- 
swerable objections can be urged; and we might think that 
all wealth was simply the product of hazard, and that intelli- 
gence, industry, and saving were unnecessary. 

Here, too, appears the conservative with his dreadful 
memory of financial bubbles which in their day sparkled as 
beautifully in the sunshine. 

Our hopes and enthusiasms are worthless unless they are 
based upon what man has done somewhere in the past, un- 
Jess they are in the line of a rational evolution in a world 
where nothing happens by luck and chance, but where law, 
reason, order, must underlie every struggle and endeavor 
which does not mean to be utterly wasted. Harness the 
young man’s ardor to the old man’s knowledge, put your 
trust in God, but keep your powder dry; and many a vision 
which the timid and lazy would pronounce to be Quixotic 
will get embodied in tangible human blessing. 

But do not think that God loves people simply because 
they are young, when it is only because they are youthful 
and wise or have the promise and potency of wisdom. 
There are aged young men, prematurely in their second 
childhood. There are old men who are worth a thousand 
common persons for their faith and prophetic vision. 

II. I have thus far been showing how some human illusions 
are better for the world than seeing only the prosaic facts, 
Now turn to the consideration that in our education we must 
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expect to lose many illusions, and must often feel that the 
world is not the enchanted place we once supposed. 
Upon a broad scale, our generation has been undergoing 
many revolutions in its notions of the government of the 
world, in olden as in present times, so that it sometimes 
seems as if there were nothing venerable and sacred but it 
must be shown to be a product of fancy. When the German 
scholar Niebuhr set to work to analyze the Roman history 
which our children still learn at school, and proved that 
Romulus and Remus and Numa, and all the rest of those 
early prodigies of valor and intimates’ with the gods, were 
mythological beings; when another German scholar, Ewald, 
followed later by the Dutchman Kuenen, applied the same 
dissolving processes to the legends of the Jews, Abraham 


and Moses and David descending from their pedestals of © 


miraculously guided men, when later we discovered by the 
aid of the comparative mythologists that there was never a 
Swiss William Tell, nor a romance just as the stories report 
it of Pocahontas and John Smith, no little George Washing- 
ton with his hatchet, no Barbara Frietchie flinging the 
Union flag in the faces of Stonewall Jackson’s Confederates,— 
some of us felt that there was at work among the scholars a 
purely destructive and materializing spirit, until, on thinking 
it over, we found that the bare truth, the naked facts of 
Rome and Israel and America, are sufficiently impressive 
to make history sublime, while to have nothing seem admi- 
rable unless there was a miracle in it would put the thousands 
of splendid characters, of valiant exploits, of laborious pa- 
tience for the love of man, with which common life is filled, 
out of the court of God’s great presence in the evolution of 
the world. These are inspired of God if they do live in a.p. 
Igoo. 

What we want, in thinking of the divine methods in guid- 
ing our human race, is not the idea that once upon a time 
heaven was very close to earth and the angels and deities 
ascended and descended, but now our poor little planet has 
been tossed off into space too far for the celestials to hold 
intercourse with us, but that here and now we are under a 
spiritual guidance just as men were ten thousand years ago, 
and God speaks, and his new laws are revealed as fast as we 
can use them, in a truer sense than any of the myth-makers 
imagined. 

Mankind has come to understand the moral of the wagoner 
in Asop’s fable, who, when his cart was stalled in the mire, 
prayed Hercules to lift it out, but, finding his petitions un- 
heeded, put his shoulder to the wheel, and went his way re- 
joicing. God helps those who help themselves. The natural 
forces of the universe are divine, and our ability to get ac- 
quainted with these forces so as to make them work for us 
is also one of the divine ways of carrying on the earth,— 
indeed, the only divine way; for there is nobody, ancient or 
modern, pagan or Christian, who can get his work done by 
miracle. 

To comprehend this decisively has been an invaluable 
help to human progress, and the critical historians and their 
fellows in other fields have done us all a benefaction in 
lifting us out of dreamland into a solid world. 

That is an illusion often cruelly broken, that virtue always 
receives its dues, that genius’ gets recognition in the end, 
however long its reward is delayed. 

It would greatly simplify the problems 
teacher if he could say: See now, this bad man will surely 
come to grief, because all bad men have been caught by 
Justice in the past, and that faithful servant of righteousness 
will be honored according to his deserts, because the good souls 
are generally found to be prosperous and happy. Come on 
ven let us serve the sure paymaster, the Lord of righteous- 
ness ! 

The Jews taught that theory of the divine government 
until sore discipline destroyed their illusion. No! we must 
learn the more disinterested lesson, that failure as to this 
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world’s approval often befalls loyalty to right, and that the 
benefactors often are known to be such in annals by the 
fact that belated honor built a tombstone .to their memory 
with an eulogistic epitaph, although, while they were living, 
no abuse was too vile to be thought their due. Men of 
genius do_their best, not for pay in this world’s goods, but 
because an inner spirit compels them to pour out their 
energies. 

It is a position maintained by shrewd economical observers 
that the patent laws, which are supposed to assure mechanical 
inventors adequate compensation for their labors and their 
service to the world, rarely profit such men. It is some 
capitalist who buys up their device at a paltry price or robs 
them outright under cover of some legal trickery, or some 
one of business capacity which the inventor does not possess, 
who gets the money; and the genius dies poor. That cer- 
tainly is the story of many mechanical benefactors of our 
race. But there is not an inventor the less for this experi- 
ence; and repeal all patent laws, and the labor-saving devices 
would not be diminished. 

The poets, the philosophers, who bear a large part, larger 
than we are ready to confess, in solacing our cares and 
cheering our hours of gloom, are proverbially hard beset in 
worldly comforts. Notable exceptions there are, Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, Lowell, Longfellow; but the rule is that 
talent for financial investment does not go with ideality. 

When the Arab Omar summoned his hosts to a campaign 
against the Christian infidel of Europe, he proclaimed to them, 
“I offer you for your reward hunger and cold and death!” 
and yet the ranks were quickly filled; and soldiers’ ranks 
have been filled through all the centuries for the same com- 
pensation in external gifts. 

There appears the sublime disenchantment which noble 
souls must face, that we are to act for the help of our race 
under no mercenary calculations, but because we are born 
with certain high and holy aspirations. One person can 
write songs, and another can see scientific principles, and a 
third can teach his fellows how to live; and all these go to 
their tasks for the passion of their special calling. 

It is told of the Biblical critic, Ewald, that he was once 
perplexed at receiving a considerable sum of money from the 
publisher of his books. ‘“ What shall I do with the money?” 
he asked in the bewilderment of a man whose tastes are 
simple. ‘Put it out to interest!” “Then there will be 
more money,” was his despondent reply. 

If the benevolent fairy in the shape of a publisher or a 
millionaire does not come to the rescue of meritorious talent, 
still will there be an unbroken line of scholars and reformers 
and saints, and nurses for the sick and martyrs for liberty 
and justice, because it is in our human nature to throw itself 
into forlorn hopes ; and we must all, in one or another respect, 
learn that the beauty and delight of living in this human 
world springs largely from disinterested, uncalculating ser- 
vice. 

It is a hard truth, and frequently most discouraging, this: 
that God is not openly and unmistakably upon the side of 
the good and true. But goodness and truth obtain their 
adorers and devoted followers none the less, and those who 
follow feel at the end that they have done the best thing. 

I often recall the remark of an old friend in the Unitarian 
ministry, whose career had fallen into that period of New 
England history when the preacher must take upon himself 
the advocacy of many unpopular reforms in Church and 
State,— rationalism in religion, abolitionism and temperance 
and peace principles in the social scheme. He endured much 
odium and loss, and yet toward the end said: “ I want my 
son to be a Unitarian minister. The happiness of it all far 
outweighs the pain.” 

That, you will say, is the stuff of which martyrs are made ; 
and martyrdom is not for the average man. But courage 
and persistence and working for love are for the average 
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man ; and there are few employers of men in industry, with its 
commonplaces and vulgarities, who would keep any longer 
than they could fill his place the workman who merely tried 
to earn his wages and had no affection for his occupation. 

_ We get our rewards only partly in substantial pay. There 
is other angels’ food. 

And, educated by the facts of life, we discover, as we journey 
on our way, that, though there is not the same happiness and 
good which we expected, there is a different sort always 
available, which is perhaps better than our chosen kind. 

To feel that we can bear pain, if need be without flinching, 
is one sort of satisfaction. 

To feel that we are helping to make the world better, 
though no man seems to recognize it, is another satisfaction. 

Let us not, therefore, suppose that, when we are rudely 
awakened to the prosaic life that it often turns out to be 
instead of all romance and chivalry, we shall not find many 
a thing worth doing with its attendant blessing ;-and genuine 
human greatness exists only when the man, the woman, has 
been confronted with a stern, disagreeable fact, quite unlike 
the picture painted by fancy, and has resolved to get sweet- 
ness and light out of that. 

As saith the poet :— 

“ The path of duty is the way to glory! 
He that walks it, only thirsting : 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 


Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses.” 


Spiritual Life. 


To believe, not because we are learned and can prove, but 
because there is something in us, even God’s own spirit, 
which makes us feel light as light and truth as truth,— this is 
the blessed faith.-— 7. W. Robertson. 


od 


It is never too soon nor never too late to press home on 
ourselves questions like the following: What spirit dwells 
in my heart? What good have I been doing? What works 
of love have I done? What deeds of charity have I per- 
formed? What fruits of the spirit, what evidence of love, 
have I to show? We must answer these questions some 
day. Why not press them now on our hearts and reflect 
upon them ? — Se/ected. 

& 


PRAYER. 


O Thou in whose sight a thousand years are but as yes- 
terday when it is past, and as a watch in the night, we bow 
our spirits before the mystery of thine eternity, and on the 
threshold of a new year we would commit ourselves in trust 
and thankfulness to the providence which has surrounded 
our way with blessing, to the pity and compassion in which 
thou hast looked on our weakness, and the love that has 
sought us in our wanderings and forgiven our sins. We 
pray that the good treasure of our hearts may be forever en- 
riched by the experiences of the year that is past. May we 
keep sacred all its memories of love and goodness, and 
gratefully recall those seasons of joy or sorrow, of duty or 
trial, when we felt thee nearest to us! Confirm us in the 
hopes and purposes with which we begin the year ; and may 
it be to us all a year of blessing! Amid all the changes and 
losses that time must bring, may we rest in thee who 
changest not! and, as these fleeting days and years are num- 
bered one by one with the past, may we think on the eter- 
nal years, and find our comfort, our strength, our life, in 
thee! Amen. 
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Canada Letter. 


The people of Canada are rejoicing over 
the tropical weather with which they have 
been blessed, while those farther south have 
had to take real winter storms. They appre- 
ciate their blessings on the same plan as 
that which Jonathan Edwards recommended 
to the elect in heaven. Perhaps it was the 
fall campaign over the question of prohibi- 
tion which mitigated the cold of winter. 
The churches were interested in the question, 
and made it ‘‘warm’’ for the opposition. 
The Methodist Church gave its full strength 
to the cause. The Presbyterians did well; 
but Scotchmen are still partial to a certain 
home beverage with whose acquaintance they 
do not care to wholly dispense. The Church 
of England, so called, never touches either 
politics or religion, unless the Church itself 
is directly interested. The Roman Catholics 
stood out against prohibition. And, while 
the vote was for prohibition throughout the 
Dominion, Quebec, the ‘‘wicked’’ province, 
went strongly against it. It is not at all 
likely that Parliament will pass a prohibitory 
law, although it will be asked to.. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
very active in the cause, and spares not itself 
in denunciation of all in opposition. Even 
good Lady Somerset, who made a blunder in 
expressing her opinion on a matter of interest 
in India, has been roundly denounced by 
every big and little Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union in the Dominion. It makes 
one pray for liberality among truly good 
people. 

And just now we are being stirred over the 
question of where and what is the Catholic 
Church. The Romanist, of course, claims 
his Church the only Catholic Church, and 
that it is all Catholic. The High Anglican 
asks to come in. He says that there are 
three branches to the Catholic Church, —the 
Greek, Roman, and Anglican. We are, he 
says, three sisters; and we three are God’s 
Church. . But the Greek sister says ‘‘No’’ to 
the Roman sister, and the Roman sister says 
““"No’’ to the Anglican. The door is 
slammed in the third little sister’s face. 
She is out in the cold. To remedy this, the 
Anglican churches are holding ‘‘missions.’’ 
The missionaries come with words of cheer 
and comfort. They prove the ‘‘apostolic 
succession’’ of the Anglican. They tone 
down the Thirty-nine Articles, they exalt the 
Prayer-book. They abuse the ‘‘sects.’? They 
cry out to Rome to recognize them, and they 
get as near Rome as they can. And confes- 
sion is one of their ways of approach. At 
the mission meetings tracts of great interest 
were circulated. One of them, ‘‘A Help to 
Penitence,’’ has these questions to be asked 
those who go to ‘‘confession’’: ‘‘Have I 
neglected to observe Friday? Have I talked 
about anything impure or indecent? Have 
I encouraged any impure thought? Have I 
looked at bad books or improper pictures?’’ 
and so on with the vile catechism. Other 
tracts of even more interest are circulated; 
and your correspondent thinks they came 
from the United States, and were brought 
over by ‘‘priests’’ of the extra high order in 
the United States. This puts the people of 
that great country somewhat under obligation 
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to help spread views, doctrines, and churches 
of a different order through this land. 

The churches of the liberal faith have a 
struggle. They are a voice crying in the 
wilderness, —‘‘Make straight the highway of 
the Lord.’’ Take our church at Hamilton. 
Its history illustrates the bit of humor at the 
expense of Scotch economy. It is said a 
Scotchman keeps the Sabbath, and all else he 
can lay his hands on. Now the church at 
Hamilton dates back to 1888, when a layman 
began reading the sermons of our Unitarian 
ministers. Out of that work came regular 
meetings, then a minister and church. Dis- 
couragements came. They came to see 
whether the seed was planted where there is 
depth of earth for root. The little band at 
Hamilton was good soil: they held on with 
Scotch tenacity to what they had. There is 
no minister there now; but the people meet 
and hear a sermon read. There is Sunday- 
school and Bible class. There is that most 
blessed institution, a Branch of the Women’s 
Alliance. There is a guild and Unity Club. 

And these are alive and at work. A corre- 
spondent from Hamilton writes, ‘‘In some 
ways our people have done better work since 
thrown on their own resources.’’ If God 
helps those who help themselves, and if Uni- 
tarians follow God’s example, then Hamilton 
deserves the prayers, and the answer to those 
prayers, of all our Unitarian people. It is 
to be hoped that the eyes of our good people 
will be watchful of Hamilton. 

Toronto moves on, with its various activi- 


‘ties, as an old established church. Here, 


again, the Alliance is active. Browning, 
also, has a club for the study of his thought. 
A Boys’ Evening Home Club is well under 
way. A correspondent writes: ‘‘Some forty 
(all that we have accommodation for at pres- 
ent) of the poorest boys in the city come to 
our church every Thursday evening. After 
they have thoroughly washed themselves, and 
have had a light supper of cocoa and ginger- 
bread, they are divided into small groups, 
and then either read or are read to or are 
instructed in some good subject. Last year 
some of the boys took up Nansen’s ‘Farthest 
North,’ and this year Stanley’s ‘Through 
Darkest Africa’ is being read and explained 
to them. If we can only raise the funds, we 
hope soon to start a class in wood-carving. 
After three-quarters of an hour spent thus 
seriously in some good occupation, games of 
all sorts are distributed, and the boys play 
until 9.30, when they are sent home. ’”’ 
Montreal moves on in the even tenor of its 
way. One imagines that in Montreal there 
ought to be two Unitarian churches. And we 
hope the day is coming when there will be. 
The Ottawa church, which has taken the 
name of ‘‘The Church of Our Father,’’ was 
visited in November by Mrs. Davis, secretary 
of the Women’s Alliance. A Branch Alli- 
ance was organized, which is most earnestly 
at work. The society at Ottawa is under 
great obligation to Mrs. Davis, whose work 
there cannot be overestimated. A parish 
board of twelve leading citizens was lately 
elected. The aim of this new society is to 
purchase a lot as soon as possible. The 
Sunday-school is in fine shape. Now the 
three arms of the church are in organized 
form,—the parish board, the Alliance, and 
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the Sunday-school. The congregations are 
increasing. Our word is needed, and we 
who preach it need that our hands be upheld 
by the strong ones of your land. Ww. 


Literature. 


French Literature.* 


Why should people who cannot read French 
be interested in a profound and subtle criti- 


‘cism of the whole body of French literature? 


Yet it is an excellent translation of an im- 
portant book. The bibliography is an ex- 
haustive description of every author, every 
work, from the Chansons de Geste to La Dame 
aux Camélias, which the soil of France has 
produced. To every serious student of lit- 
erature M. Brunetiére has rendered a monu- 
mental guide-book service. Nothing in this 
kind has ever been better done. 

But the general reader will turn from the 
Manual, with its formidable array of dates 
and forgotten names (in fine print), to the 
easy and seductive ‘‘ Essay, ’’ which Brunetiére 
distils, in large print, from the vast mass of 
his material. He studies literature with 
a scientific method, but always in a literary 
spirit. He has neither the passion nor the 
dogmatism of Taine. But his lucidity, his 
careful arguments, carry conviction. His 
doctrine is that the literature of France is 
characteristically ‘‘social,’’—‘‘dy which it ts 


‘meant that it will set itself to the task of pre- 


serving, developing and perfecting the social 
edifice. It will rarely be an expression of the 
personality of the writer, but rather that of the 
relations of the individual with the require- 
ments of an ideal humanity.’’ Would not this 
be a definition of good preaching? 

People who have only a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the French genius will rub their 
eyes at the statement that French literature is 
nothing, if not moral. Yet it is indisput- 
able that the great writers of France from 
Montaigne to Renan and Victor Hugo bear 
out this statement. What English preachers 
or moralists hold so grand a station in the 
pantheon of English letters as do Bossuet, 
Pascal, and Chateaubriand in French litera- 
ture? It is very honest of Brunetiére to 
admit that only a Frenchman can honestly 
admire Racine. We thank him for teaching 
us that word. i 

There is no discussion of any living 
writer. The author’s position in the Drey- 
fus affair gives a pathetic double-entendre to 
his reason for this omission: ‘‘There can 
be no history of contemporary matters. We 
are too close to the men or the works of our 
time, and we lack the independence and the 
documents necessary to judge them. ’’ 

Sixteen portraits are given of great men, 
including the author’s own, wearing the 
ribbon of the academy. 


THE BOOK OF THE MASTER; OR, THE 
EcypTIAN DocrTRINE OF THE LIGHT BORN 
OF THE VIRGIN MoTHER. By W. Marsham 
Adams, formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Illustrated. New York: G. P, 


* MANUAL OF THE HisTory oF FRENCH LITERAT 
i ‘ UR 
By Ferdinand Brunetiére. T. Y. Crowell & Co. ‘a 
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Putnam’s Sons.— Much has been written 
about the mysteries of Eygpt, which to the 
layman in such matters has seemed very 
plausible but has not stood the more scien- 
tific examination of expert scholarship. Mr. 
Adams’s acquaintance with those mysteries 
appears to be liberal and profound; but the 
general reader is warned that he should not 
too confidently accept his conclusions. He 
is probably right in his opinion that the 
papyri and the monuments closely correspond. 
The most fanciful theories of. the Pyramids 
are not more absurd than to imagine that 
they are merely the expressions of per- 
sonal or dynastic vanity, and bear no serious 
relation to the inner life of the Egyptian 
people. But nothing is easier than for any 
one who has intuitively grasped a certain 
theory to find everywhere the confirmation 
that he seeks. Mr. Adams finds in the con- 
struction of the Pyramids and in the Book of 
the Dead factors that mutually illuminate and 
explain each other. ‘‘From the orbit of the 
earth, ’’ he writes, ‘‘from the pole-star of the 
heavens, from the radiance of the sun, from 
the renewal of the moon, from the waters of 
the river, from the temples, from the very 
cere-cloths of the rifled dead,’ comes forth 
a voice which has for ages been hushed in 
the grave; and that voice, with startling 
clearness, bears testimony to a judgment 
beyond the tomb and the Fatherhood of the 
unseen God.’’ Here there is nothing intrin- 
sically improbable. In fact, Mr. Adams 
seems more astonished at the plum he has 
pulled out than he is called to be. It is an 
interesting fact that the most general Hebrew 
expression of belief in immortality is in 
neither the Old Testament nor New, but in 
the Wisdom of Solomon, where Prof. Toy 
assures us it harks back to an Egyptian 
source. Mr. Adams finds more striking ana- 
logues between New Testament teachings and 
Egyptian than between these last and the Old 
Testament. He finds these analogues most 
abundant in the Fourth Gospel. What could 
be more natural, considering that the Fourth 
Gospel is the Alexandrian product of Neo- 
Platonism, and that Neo-Platonism took up 
into itself many significant elements from 
the Egyptian soil on which it grew? But 
a general correspondence is one thing, and 
such particular agreements as those which 
Mr. Adams contends for here and between 
the monuments and papyri is quite another; 
and time must sift it through and through 
before its case can be considered won. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF LITERARY 
CriticisM. By Lorenzo Sears, Litt. D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.— 
These essays, written by Prof. Sears of 
Brown University, fulfilled their first purpose 
by helping a class in literature to make crit- 
ical estimates of their reading. The needs 
of those who intended to serve an appren- 
ticeship in journalism were also considered ; 
and, beyond both these purposes, the advan- 
tage of intelligent literary appreciation by 
educated readers was kept in mind. The 
general features of criticism and its higher 
forms—interpretative, comparative, histori- 
cal, and creative—are considered; and the 
concluding five chapters are devoted to the 
critic himself, his qualifications, rights, 
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responsibilities, and ambitions. It is a sub- 
ject worth all the serious consideration that 
has been given to it; for, if there is any 
place where flippancy and self-conceit are 
unpardonable, it is in the criticism of the 
creative work of others. An_ intelligent 
opinion, supported by adequate preparation 
for forming it, and honestly expressed, can 
only benefit a sincere writer; and there is 
equal place for the scorn of what is base, 
either in thought or expression. But the 
evil from which authors and critics alike 
may pray to be delivered is the light, easy- 
going misapprehension of aims, the bright 
word said for its own sake, regardless of the 
absolute truth and the indifference that will 
be at no pains to understand a new point of 
view or an unfamiliar style of expression. 
Arnold’s word was helpful when he summed 
up the subject by saying that criticism must 
be ‘‘sincere, simple, flexible, ardent, ever 
widening its knowledge. ’’ 


WoRLDLY Ways AND Byways. 
Gregory. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.— Mr. Eliot Gregory is the 
‘*Tdler’’ of the New York Post; and these 
short essays, which have appeared from time 
to time in its columns, are now dedicated to 
Mr. Godkin in book form. Mr. Gregory 
professes to attempt neither to settle disputes 
nor inaugurate reforms, but merely to touch 
lightly on ‘‘some of the more obvious foibles 
and inconsistencies of our American ways.’’ 
It is a pity that he has found so little in 


By Eliot 


American ways to be encouraged; for the} 


result of his continual criticism, good-nat- 
ured as it is, is to leave the reader ina 
somewhat depressed state of mind, for which 
he is inclined to hold Mr. Gregory responsi- 
ble. 


$477 
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LOVE DOES IT ALL 
N “LIFE? STORY. 


BY IDA LEMON HILDYARD. 


This striking “life” story, an admirable com- 
panion-work to Mr. Gannett’s “House Beauti- 
ful,” and, like that, a notable gift-book for 
birthday, wedding, or Christmas, is destined to 


Is it true that a woman loses what he} have a great popular influence. No one who 


calls ‘‘charm’’ if she rides a wheel and be-|takes it up will lay it aside till every word is 


comes sunbumed, or that one necessarily | absorbed, and the reader, young or old, will 
enjoys Europe less since the trip is made | ™S€ from its perusal refreshed and ennobled. 


possible for the many rather than the few, 


or that the ‘‘American woman is always |/¢ 
persistently and grotesquely overdressed’’? | written. 


However, in most cases, Mr. Gregory is un- 
doubtedly justified in his strictures; and we 
should do well to heed them, in spite of the 
fact that they might have been relieved by 
a genial treatment of other aspects of Amer- 
ican life. Yet it is fair to suppose that he 
has written of that society which he knows 
best; and the result is a series of pleasant, 
familiar talks, not to be read all at once, but 
which will fit in right with many a mood 
and opportunity of the reader. 


THE CHANGELING. By Sir Walter Besant. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25.—In spite of the eccentricities and ex- 
travagances of Mr. Besant’s latest novel, it is 
a readable story, superior to the two or three 
that have preceded it, though not to be com- 
pared with his best work. The case of a 
child sold by its mother in her extreme ne- 
cessity, and substituted for the heir to a bar- 
onetcy, is the central feature of the plot, 
which is developed with Mr. Besant’s well- 
known sympathy for the unfortunate, and 
with considerable variety in the range of 
characters introduced. 


“Tt is a lovely thing .. . the most heart-moving and 
heart-helping little story I have read for many a day.’’— 
hin W. Chadwick. 


“One of the tenderest and most helpful stories ever 
Nothing could be simpler. God bless the 
woman who could write it.”,—Christzan Register. 

“Tt is almost not a story; it isa breath of the greatest 
thing in the world.”—S¢. Paul Despatch. 


Cloth, neatly stamped, 60 pages, S50 cents ; 
white and gold, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. . 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 26 pages, 15 
cents. 

*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 


“9 Milk Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A REPUBLICATION OF 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAST SUPPER 


BY 


HENRY A. MILES, D.D. 
With a Picture of Dr. Miles. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


For sale at the UNITARIAN BOOK-ROOMS, 


Twenty years later|25 Beacon Street, and by Gro. H. ELLIs, 


the real mother reappears as the wife, of an| Publisher, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, 
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impossible American millionaire; and com- 
plications arise, which finally make the story 
known to all those chiefly concerned. The 
author’s own interest is largely in the charac- 
ter of the substituted child, and in a study 
of the influence of environment on his in- 
herited qualities; but it is likely that most 
readers will follow more eagerly the unrav- 
elment of the plot to its unexpected and 
pathetic outcome. A curious scene is that of 
the meeting between the millionaire and his 
wife’s numerous poor relations. 


PooR HumMAN Nature. By Elizabeth 
Godfrey. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—Since the novel of sentiment flour- 
ished vigorously in the land, the analytic 
study of sequences and the romance of inci- 
dent have both had their day of supremacy; 
and it seems like going back a few years to 
read this story. It is more than likely that 
it will come as a relief to many readers, 
however, who have grown weary of perpetual 
blood-letting, and who equally resent the 
endeavor to render the study of social eco- 
nomics compulsory by burdening their novels 
with its problems. Miss Godfrey has given 
us nothing new or striking either in plot or 
treatment ; but she has written a pleasant and 
agreeable story, succeeding admirably in 
reproducing certain characteristics of German 
society and in interesting the reader in the 
fate of the two singers chosen as the chief 
dramatis persone. It is the old story of a 
mistaken marriage and consequent tempta- 
tion; but the writer shows unusual delicacy 
in her choice of situations, and the musical 
element of the story will afford a secondary 
interest for many. 


DuMB FOXGLOVE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson. New York: 
~ Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—Mrs. Slosson 
has an unusual sympathy with the ‘‘little 
-ones’’ of earth,—those who, as the Scotch 
say, are ‘‘not all there,’’—or for simple nat- 
ures misunderstood by their active, more 
practical neighbors. Such a character as her 
‘Fishin’ Jimmy’’ appeals most strongly to 
her imagination, and rewards her effort. 
‘Dumb Foxglove’’ is another name for the 
closed gentian; and the little girl about 
whom the first story of this collection is writ- 
ten is fitly symbolized by that undeveloped 
flower ‘‘all shut up tight in the dark and cold 
and lonesomeness.’’ The tender history of 
Anna Malann, with her dumb creatures who 
“*don’t know they’re animals: they think 
they’re just folks,’’ shows the same char- 
acteristics. ‘‘A Transient’? is not only a 
capital story, but it suggests a new and most 
appropriate use for ghosts; and ‘‘Aunt 
Liefy’’ tells of a mistake that wasn’t a mis- 
take, after all. There is a place for stories 
such as these. 


SociaL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. By 
a British Officer. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.—How much the novels of 
Ouida and the brilliant young guardsmen, 
who make such fascinating heroes in her 
hands, have had to do with forming popular 
notions of the life of British officers, it 
would not be easy to estimate; but this sober 


account of their duties, amusements, and 
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opportunities, shows that extravagance and 
gambling are not the first or chief require- 
ments of the position. After a description 
of the life led by officers in time of peace, 
the writer sets forth the customs, amuse- 
ments, etc., of the rank and file with their 
families. He writes most impartially, show- 
ing both the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of the soldier’s career. The impres- 
sion left by the book is that Tommy Atkins 
has, on the whole, a very good time, and 
that, in the army at least, if in no other pro- 
fession, it is recognized that ‘‘all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy’’; and it is 
this quotation with which the book closes. 


OLD CHESTER TALES. By Margaret De- 
land. Harper & Brothers.—/Harfer’s Maga- 
zine has been awaited in many homes with 
even more than the usual impatience during 
the last few months while these stories by 
Mrs. Deland have been an especial feature. 
She has done no better work than this, —noth- 
ing showing more grasp of character, more 
insight into psychological conditions, more 
power of artistic expression. The reserve 
force that lies behind her pathos and her 
humor makes itself felt. In some of the 
tales, as in ‘‘Good for the Soul,’’ and again 
in ‘‘The Child’s Mother,’’ she answers prob- 
lems that she has propounded before without 
solution; and these are perhaps the two that 
one remembers oftenest, though the bitter 
ache m ‘‘Justice and the Judge’’ will not let 
itself be forgotten, however willing one may 
be to escape the pain of it. Old Chester is 
well localized; and the central character, 
dear Dr. Lavender, seems to have taken a 
permanent place in fiction. 


An ANGEL IN A WEB. By Julian Ralph. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 50.— 
The introduction of the supernatural element 
into Mr. Ralph’s novel seems like an attempt 
to produce something original and striking 
rather than a necessary part of the story. 
The Etherians compare notes, discuss and 
plot, either for good or evil, according to 
their natural characteristics, in somewhat the 
same fashion as the Greek gods, though with 
less power. Those characters who are on 
earth for the first time are influenced and 
swayed unconsciously, however, by the Ethe- 
rian visitants; and one of them—the angel 
herself—gains the power of communication 
with her unseen friend by automatic writing. 
Some of the scenes, like the dinner of the 
Beaux-Arts Brotherhood (otherwise known as 
the Boozers), show Mr. Ralph in a style of 
writing more familiar and much more accept- 
able than the less mundane portions. 


A SON OF THE CAROLINAS. 
beth Carpenter Satterthwaite. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus.— Mrs. Satterthwaite an- 
nounces her book in the preface as ‘‘an un- 
fashionable story’’; and this is true in the 
sense that it lacks the crisp character-drawing 
and realistic treatment that we have come to 
accept as a part of the modern novel. It is 
the romance of a Quaker girl from the North 
and a Southern youth, who stands as the type 
of that new manhood which has risen from 
the environment of past social conditions. 


By Elisa- 
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It is a story of the Sea Islands, and some of 
the negroes of the islands play a rather im- 
portant part in the story. The author takes 
an optimistic view of the negro problem, 
thinking that this race will retain its charac- 
teristics, follow the customs of the white 
men as they happen to suit, and continue to 
be ‘‘the happiest citizens of America.’’ The 
story would be improved by condensation. 


MorHerR SONG AND CHILD Sonc. Edited 
by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50.— 
There are many fine collections of poems for 
and about children; but there is always room 
for another, when it is so exceptionally good 
as this one. The catholicity of selection 
gives it a wider range than usual; and, while 
the old poems, which can never be spared 
from any such book, are not ignored, there 
are many new ones which have proved their 
deserts only in the last few years. More 
than a hundred authors are here represented, 
most of them by only one or two poems 
each; and there are twenty or more anony- 
mous poems. James Whitcomb Riley leads 
the list in the number of selections. It was 
a happy thought to include poems especially 
for mothers, and they have been chosen with 
care and good taste. 


Miscellaneous. 


The most suitable of the plays of Alexan- 
dre Dumas, //s, for class use is Za Question 
d’Argent, and it is at the same time a good 
example of the writer’s genius. A new edi- 
tion, edited with introduction and notes by 
George N. Henning, assistant in French in 
Harvard, is now published by D. C. Heath 
& Co. The editor believes that Dumas is 
a writer comparatively little read and. gener- 
ally misunderstood on this side the Atlantic; 
and thus the introduction seeks to make clear 
the deep convictions and lofty motives which 
really inspired his writing. 


‘*Whither Bound?’’ and ‘‘What Haven?’’ 
are the questions that Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
presses home to every reader in the thought- 
ful essay entitled Shifs and Havens, pub- 
lished a year ago, and now reissued in 
attractive and striking form by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. It is printed in red and black, in 
bold, open-faced type, on hand-made paper. 
‘‘No ship that sails the sea is as free to 
make for her port as you are to seek the 
haven that your inmost soul desires,’’ is Dr. 
Van Dyke’s gospel; and his book is one of 
those that-make for steadier, braver living 
and deeper faith in the ultimate good. 


The art of dining well on small means is 
one not easily attained; and young house- 
keepers will welcome such suggestions toward 
its accomplishment as are given in the at- 
tractive little cook-book Catering for Two, 
put together by Alice L. James, and pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Menus for 
dinner and for company luncheons are given, 
each followed by explicit directions for the 
preparation of the different dishes. Break- 
fast, tea, luncheon, and fancy dessert recipes 
follow; and a chapter of useful suggestions 
gives a great deal of information in small 
space. So far as tested, the book is thor- 
oughly reliable; and it will undoubtedly 
prove helpful. It is often difficult to reduce 
the rules of an average cook-book to suit the 
needs of a small family; but these propor- 
tions can be easily doubled, when desirable. 
Price $1.25. 
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The Magazines. 


The January Scriéner’s appears just in time 
to give those who receive a year’s subscrip- 
tion for a Christmas present a good taste of 
what the year will bring to them. The first 
instalment of Col. Roosevelt’s ‘‘The Story 
of the Rough Riders’’ is here, in which he 
describes, with numerous anecdotes, the men 
who made up his famous regiment, and the 
varied conditions from which they came. 
The letters of Stevenson are to run through 
the year; Those of this first-group are ad- 
dressed chiefly to his parents, and written in 
his early youth, when they were trying to 
make an engineer of him. They are edited 
by Sidney Colvin. Richard Harding Davis 
contributes a love-story of the war,—the first 
fiction which he has written from his war 
experiences. ‘‘The Entomologist’’ is a short 
serial story by George W. Cable, and there 
are other articles both varied and interesting. 


The average quality of the Vew World for 
December is quite as high as that reached by 
any number of this valuable quarterly hereto- 
fore. President David Starr Jordan of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University writes the 
leading article, ‘‘Imperial Democracy.’’ It 
contains much admirable matter, but is more 
an aggregation of disjecta membra than a 
compacted body. It is much more effective 
as a criticism of a rabid imperialism than as 
an indication of what we are to do with our 
new _ possessions. Prof. Wenley’s ‘‘John 
Caird’’ is an enthusiastic appreciation of 
that great preacher, and it is as-a preacher 
more than as a philosopher that he impresses 
us in Prof. Wenley’s article. We are by no 
means sure that Caird’s resolution of Scotch 
theology into Hegelian metaphysics was not 
unfortunate,—a block in the way of Scot- 
land’s theological development. Mr. Chad- 
wick writes of ‘‘Religious Ideals and Relig- 
ious Unity’’ in his best affirmative mood. 
He seeks and finds in ideals which are not 
his own that which made them helpful to those 
who cherished them. Through a generous 
appreciation of the truth wrapped up in 
them, he shows the way to the religious 
unity of. the spirit. Prof. William B. 
Smith’s ‘‘Harnack versus Harnack’’ supple- 
ments and confirms Prof. Christie’s article in 
the Mew World a year ago. It brings out 
the amusing contradiction between his pref- 
ace and the body of his work, and shows 
how little there was in the latter to justify 
Harnack’s claim that he had reacted to a 
traditional position. Mr. Parker’s ‘‘Relig- 
ion of Kipling’’ is slight, but good, reach- 
ing its point of highest interest in the asser- 
tion that Kipling’s ‘‘hell is not merely a 
warm refuge for the morally deficient and 
unfit,’? but a place which has its own 
deserts. Theie was Tomlinson, for example: 
hell spewed him out. Prof. Cary of Mead- 
ville writes very instructively of Adin Ballou 
and the Hopedale Community,—a man and 
a movement deserving to be better under- 
stood. In ‘‘Beyond Good and Evil,’’ Dr. 
Everett does us that kind of service which 
no other of our friends and aiders can do so 
well. He furnishes an admirable account 
and criticism of the system of Nietzsche, 
whose ultimate insanity does not set aside 
his talent or his significance for our time. 
Best of all is what Dr. Everett gives us of 
himself, especially the humorous touches 
here and there. We seem to hear his quiet 
voice, with a smile in it, when we read, Bolt 
we look at our politics, —but I would rather 
not look at them.’’ We cannot but believe 
that many will anticipate his finding that 
Nietzsche’s brutal philosophy was prophetic 
of the Jingo of our time..There is some 
pungent criticism of the war-spirit, as. re- 

cently developed, and, in conclusion, a noble 
plea for the Christian life as a life of active, 
invasive self-assertion. Dr. Bixby gives us 
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a fine article on ‘‘The Punjab Nanak, and 
the Faith of the Sikhs.’? Nanak was born 
in 1469, and died in 1538; and who will 
may hear his story told by Dr. Bixby in an 
impressive manner. ‘‘Paul and the Jerusa- 
lem Church,’’ by Mr. Warschauer of Oxford, 
is an article which may excite difference and 
opposition; but it is one which only stupid 
people can fail to enjoy. It is a good word 
for the Jerusalem Church, as against the 
opposition of Saint Paul. The book reviews 
are of more than ordinary interest, made so 
both by their subjects and their writers, who 
are experts in almost every case. Andrew 
Lang’s Making of Religion is handled vigor- 
ously by Prof. Schiller of Oxford, and 
Royce’s Studies of Good and Evil, by Mr. 
Slicer. Mr. Sunderland’s treatment of Dr. 
Barrows’s Christianity, the World Relig- 
zon, is to its virtues very kind,—too kind, it 
seems to us. Dr. Peters’s estimate of the 
polychrome translation of the Psalms ‘is not 
flattering. Mr. Kimball writes with gener- 
ous sympathy of Zhe Divine Drama, a new 
essay in Progressive Orthodoxy; and Mr. 
Tiffany is, as usual, delightful in his review 
of S. J. Barrows’s Jsles and Shrines of Greece. 


Books Received. 


To PusuiisHers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher’s address 
and price, tf known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From E.R. Herrick & Co., New York. 
Treasure Bits from French and English authors. 
Rose Porter. 

From George S. Bowen & Co., Chicago. 
Hargo; or, The Age of Fire. By Francis Marion Yates. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Chicago. 

The Story ofa Pumpkin Pie. By William E, Barton. 
From the Women's Auxiliary, Unitarian Church, 


Berkeley, Cal. 
A Berkeley Year. Edited by Eva V. Carlin. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Heroes of the Middle West. By Mary_ Hartwell Cather- 
wood. 60 cents. aa ‘ J. 
Physical Geography. By William Morris Davis. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The City Wilderness. A Settlement Study. Edited by 
Robert A. Woods. $1.50. 


GIFT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
LEND A HAND CALENDAR 


SECOND EDITION. 


By 


Twelve Different Pictures 
OF 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
With Appropriate Extracts from his Writings. 
PRICE %5 CTS. 

Mail orders promptly filled. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY, 14 Bedford St., Boston. 


THE YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 


Unitarian Congregational Churches 


FOR 1899 


will be published January 1, all lists being corrected as 
nearly as possible to that date. 


The Year Book contains lists of societies, ministers, as- 
sociations, and conferences, and the usual denominational 


information. bt 
Price 20 cents, for which it will be sent to any address, 


postage paid. Packages of ten or more 15 cents a copy. 
Members of the Association receive a copy without 
charge. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6¢. Second Edition, Revised form. 


A STUDY OF THE SAVIOUR IN 


THE NEWER LIGHT; or, A Present Day Stud: 
eee Christ. By ALEXANDER ROBINSON, 
B.D., formerly Minister of the Parish of Kilmun, 
Argyleshire. 

‘It is a life of the founder of Christianity with the 
miraculous part, omitted, or rationalistically explained 
away very much in the manner of Renan. Mr. Robinson 
seems to have been led to his present views largely by an 
examination of the discrepancies between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptics; and he presents them in a 
clear, temperate, and reverent tone,”’— A cademy. 


PHILO JUDAUS; or, The Jewish 


Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Com- 
pletion, By JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of Manchester New College, Oxford. Two vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“This treatise of Mr. Drummond’s fills a place of its 
own in the English language, and may be put beside, or 
even above, the best German books on the subject.?’— 
Atheneum. 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRIS- 


TIAN WITH GOD. A Discussion in Agreement 

with the View of Luther. By WILHELM HER- 

MANN, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theol- 

ogy in the University of Marburg. Translated from 

the Second thoroughly Revised Edition, with Special 

Annotations by the Author, by J. SANDYS STAN- 
ON, M.A. 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

_ |The translation of this important work is very carefully 
divided, not only into smaller chapters, but into numbered © 
paragraphs, with a marginal title to each and a full table 
of contents. It is exceedingly well done, faithful, and 
correct, and at the same time clear and good English, so 
that it may be read with comfort and pleasure and confi- 
ooo of its truly representing the original.”— Critical 

evlew, 


THE HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. 


By R. KITTEL, Ordinary Professor of Theology 

in the University of Breslau. Translated by Rev. 

Messrs. Hope W. Hogg, B.D.,and E. B. Speirs, D.D. 

Two vols., 8vo, cloth, each os. 6d. 

“It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which 
every earnest student of the Old Testament should be 
grateful.””—Christian World. 


SOCIAL ETHICS: Outlines of a Doc- 


trineof Morals. By Pror. THEOBALD ZIEGLER. 

Dee from the German. One vol., crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. 

“A book on ethics by a thoughtful and educated man.... 
There is much in the book that is sensible and attractive.”’ 
Guardian. 


THE GALILEAN: A Portrait of Jesus 


of Nazareth, By WALTER LLOYD. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“The book will attract attention, and deserves it.’’?— 
Scotsman. 


A complete Catalogue sent, post free, on application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


HYMNS. (Cust Published.) 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D:D: 
Uniform with his “Poems” and 
“Light on the Cloud.” Price $r.00. 


POEMS. 


By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


By Dr. SAVAGE, Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


No better gift books than the above, “ Hymns” 
and “ Poems” being especially adapted for the 
holiday season, ‘Light on the Cloud” for time 
of bereavement and sorrow, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 FRANKLIN ST., Boston, 
104 EAST 20TH ST., New York. 


The Spirit of God. By Prorap CHUNDER 
Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Turning a New Leaf. 


“Now what is that noise?’’ said the glad New Year. 
“ Now what is that singular sound I hear? 

As if all the paper in all the world 

Were rattled and shaken and twisted and twirled.”’ 


“ Oh! that,’’ said the jolly old Earth, “is the noise 
Of all my children, both girls and boys, 
A-turning over their leaves so new, 
And all to do honor, New Year, to you.”’ 
— Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 
Christmas at the Farm-house. 


BY LUCY CHARLTON KELLERHOUSE. 


Christmas Eve came with a good old- 
fashioned snow-storm; and the little farm- 
house where the Wellses lived was veiled by 
a white whirl of flakes. 

“‘Guess old Santa’ll get lost, and never 
find his way here; and then what’ll we do?’’ 
asked Mattie of the Christmas Boy. 

The Christmas Boy had been born on 
Christmas Day, so he naturally expected a 
double share of good things on the morrow. 
But he looked scornfully at his sister. 

‘*Guess 7 don’t b’lieve in Santa Claus,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Only babies b’lieve in Santa 
Claus. I’ll be six years old to-morrow. I 
don’t b’lieve in him.’’ 

‘*Well, I do,’’ said Mattie, who was eight 
years old, stoutly defending her faith. 

“Like as not Santa won’t bring Johnny 
anything if he don’t believe-in him,’’ said 
Liz, the eldest. 

‘‘Well, then, Aunt: Margie will,’’ said 
Johnny, triumphantly. 

“*T s’pose Aunt Margie’ll bring me a doll 
with curly hair and a silk dress on,’’ Mattie 
said. 

‘*And I want a hat with a feather,’’ said 
deiz. ; 

“*T guess you think that Aunt Margie’s 
made of money,’’ said their mother, who 
was paring and slicing apples into a big 
stone jar; for it took lots of apples and lots 
of potatoes and lots of everything to feed 
this big family. ‘‘If Aunt Margie brings 
you some candy, you ought to be satisfied. ’’ 

It was eight o’clock now; and all the little 
Wellses trooped off to bed, the Christmas Boy 
declaring to the last that he didn’t believe 
in old Santa. They left five little stockings 
hanging in a row behind the kitchen stove, 
—five, for the wee, white one was the 
baby’s. Then came Johnny’s little red 
stocking, then Mattie’s blue one, then Tom’s 
brown one, and Liz’s black one. 

In the chilly dusk of early morming, four 
little, shivering barefoot angels came fumbling 
down the stairs to the kitchen. The stock- 
ings hung full, all except the Christmas 
Boy’s. The little red stocking was gone. 
Not a sign of it was to be seen, and Johnny’s 
lip began to quiver. 

‘*Vou said you didn’t believe in Santa 
Claus, and so he didn’t give you anything; 
and he’s took your stocking, tool’’ cried 
Tom, rolling his new worsted mittens into 
a ball, and throwing them at the Christmas 
Boy’s small, shivering figure. 

But Johnny said stoutly that he didn’t care, 
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anyway; and he tugged himself into his 
little breeches and jacket with a very set 
face, but without one tear. While their 
father made the fire in the kitchen stove, the 
children trudged back to their warm beds, 
taking their poor little gifts with them. 
For last summer there had been a drought, 
and their father’s crops had been ruined. So 
only small and useful gifts had filled up the 
row of stockings. 

Johnny did not follow the others on the 
return trip to bed. His hands were red and 
aching; but he fumbled bravely at his buttons 
until he had them all fastened, then sat down 
astride a wooden chair, and watched the fire 
begin to burn. Several times he winked his 
eyes very hard, but the little, giftless child 
did not shed a tear. When his mother came 
downstairs, she kissed him six times, be- 
cause it was his sixth birthday. Then she 
went about her work without a waste of fur- 
ther sympathy. 

After a while the children came clattering 
down the narrow, bare stairs, and finished 
dressing around the hot st6ve, where the 
Christmas Boy eyed them wistfully. 

When they sat down to breakfast, 
father asked :— 

‘‘Well, where are your presents? 
did Santa Claus bring you, Johnny?’’ 

Johnny felt as though the big lump in his 
throat would choke him, and he blinked his 
brown eyes hard. He did not say a word, 
because he was afraid that he would cry. 

‘¢Santa Claus must have carried his stock- 
ing off because Johnny said that he didn’t 
believe in him,’’ said their father. 

‘*I don’t care,’’ said the Christmas Boy, 
stolidly, pressing his lips hard against each 
other. 

‘‘He brought me a elegant necktie. 
Don’t yeu wish you had it?’’ cried Tom. 

This was too much, and Johnny burst into 
tears. : 

‘*T_J—I—don’t care—it was — re — real 
mean of him not to—to—bring me—an—any- 
thing!’’ sobbed the poor Christmas Boy. 

‘“Never mind, dear!’’ cried little Mattie, 
putting her arms about him. ‘‘Sister'll give 
you half of her things! Here’s a candy-man 
and a handkerchief with kittens all around 
it; and—and you can have half my apron, 
too!’’ Despite this generous offer, Johnny, 
who had borne up so long, now that he did 
cry, sobbed and sobbed. 

His father had already gone out to feed 
the stock; but now he came back, stamping 
the snow off his big boots. 


his 


What 


‘See what I’ve got here!’’? he cried. 
“See what I found out in the snow! 
Johnny’s stocking, all full of presents! 


Santa Claus must have dropped it as he 
climbed into his sleigh. It’s chuck-full. 
Here, Johnny. ’’ 

There it was, sure enough! And _ the 
Christmas Boy’s rosy face was all laughing 
and bright behind the tears, as he took out 
each gift before the admiring eyes of the 
family. 

‘‘And then Aunt Margie’ll bring you a lot 
of things besides!’’ said Mattie, jumping 
about her brother, as joyful as he over his 
treasure. 

‘‘She’ll bring a trunkful of things, because 
she’s rich, *’said Tom, 
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“Deed, she isn’t!’’? said their mother. 
‘‘Hurry and get your chores done, Tom, and 
then hitch up and go down to the station to 
meet her.’’ 

At nine o’clock their mother saw that the 
girls had on clean aprons and the boys clean 
waists. And, when Tom had been gone 
three-quarters of an hour with the sleigh, 
Aunt Margie, with one valise and one band- 
box, came shivering in,—such a little, little 
lady, with dear white hair and soft brown 
eyes; and she kissed them all once, and the 
Christmas Boy and the baby twice. 

‘‘Aunt Margie, /e¢ me take your things 
into the bedroom!’’ cried Liz. 

‘‘Aunt Margie, Ze¢ me take off your rub- 
bers, ’’ cried Tom. 

‘*Aunt Margie, sit down in ¢4zs chair 
coaxed Mattie. 

The Christmas Boy did not say anything ; 
but he cuddled up close to her in his little 
chair, looking up into her kind face with his 
big, soft, brown eyes. He was still cher- 
ishing his simple gifts, and offered for her 
inspection his new red mittens, his hand- 
kerchief with the little dogs running around 
the border, his bright new nickel, and his 
candy-man. 

‘*T hope you are comfortable, Aunt Mar- 
gie,’’ said Tom. 

‘*Aunt Margie, do sit closer to the fire!’’ 
said Liz. 

And all the while they eyed the valise and 
the bandbox, and wondered and wondered 
what they contained. How nice they were to 
Aunt Margie! And she smiled and thanked 
them, but never said a word about presents. 
It was very disappointing. 

‘*Now I am not going to sit here in this 
lazy fashion any longer,’’ said the little 
lady, rising. ‘‘Mary, let me have one of 
your big aprons; and I will help you. No, 
don’t say anything. I w#/7 help you.’’? And 
she took a big pan of potatoes, and began to 
pare them. 

‘*She tries to be awful nice,’’ muttered 
Tom to his sisters; ‘‘but I ain’t going to 
forget that she didn’t bring me anything. ’’ 

He went outdoors, and made a snow image 
to look like his grand-aunt; and he and 
Mattie threw snowballs at it until the head 
toppled off. 

Then Mattie cried, 
guessed they oughtn’t 
wicked. 


}?? 


and said that she 
to have been so 
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Figs ain’t wicked,’’ said Tom, stoutly. 

She’s stingy, so she is! I wanted a watch, 
so I did!’’ 

“‘And I wanted a doll!’’ sobbed little 
Mattie. Then, in the barn, they talked it 
all over about Aunt Margie; and Mattie 
declared that she liked her, anyway, if she 
hadn’t brought her a doll. And Liz, poor 
little vain Liz, with a tremor in her voice, 
said :— 

““I did want a new hat ever and ever so 
much or something else nice to wear. But 
Aunt Margie’s just lovely, I think; and 
mamma’s never seemed so happy.’’ 

“Well, I think you girls are chumps!’ 


" announced Tom, angrily crowding the fodder 


into the manger. ‘‘I won’t like her! 
stick up for my rights, I will!’’ 

Then they tramped back through the snow 
to the kitchen. When they went in, Aunt 
Margie exclaimed, ‘‘Why, look at your poor, 
little red hands, Mattie, dear!’’ And she 
took the child on her lap, and gently chafed 
the rough little fingers. Then she helped the 
children shake the corn-popper over the stove, 
and laughed merrily when the kernels gave 
a jolly pop, and danced until the popper was 
full. Johnny was sitting in Tom’s especial 
chair; and Tom, who, as you have already 
seen, was not always a good boy, carelessly 
pushed him over, so that he fell upon the 
floor. 

“*That’s my chair!’’ cried Tom. 

Poor Johnny cried, until Aunt Margie took 
him upon her lap and kissed him. 

When Johnny had stopped crying, Aunt 
Margie put him down from her lap, and fol- 
lowed Tom out to the wood-house, where his 
mother had sent him. It was quite cold and 
dark there; and Tom was seated in one 
comer on a log, which he should have been 
chopping. Aunt Margie stumbled over the 
loose pieces of wood, and came to his side, 
and sat down on the log. 

“*Tom, dear, that wasn’t a nice thing to 
do, was it? Your little brother did not in- 
tend to take your chair. But suppose that 
he had? You did not intend to hurt him in 
that way, did you, Tom? 

She drew him to her, and smoothed the 
rough hair so softly that Tom hung his head 
to hide his red cheeks and shamed eyes. He 
did not say anything; but Aunt Margie knew 
that deep down in the boy’s heart was a seed 
of good, and that it would grow and blossom. 

And she took him by the hand; and they 
went back together into the warm, bright 
sitting-room. Here the children gathered 
about Aunt Margie; while Liz and _ her 
mother in the kitchen were making, with a 
very suggestive clatter, final preparations for 
the Christmas dinner. And, while they 
waited, Aunt Margie told them the old, old 
story of the Christ- child. And, as she 
talked, the children drew closer to her; and 
the Christmas Boy leaned his head against 
her, and softly stroked her hand. 

When she had ceased, Mattie, 
close beside her, said, — 

‘‘T ‘wish you would stay with us always, 
Aunt Margie.’’ 

Tom, too, looked as though he wished it; 
while Liz’s eyes shone. 

Then Johnny surprised them by saying, — 

“*T love you, Aunt Margie, ever and ever 


Pll 


cuddling 
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so much, 
nuffin’ !’’ 

All laughed; and Aunt Margie laughed, 
too, 

‘‘Bring me my valise and my bandbox, 
Lizzie, dear,’’ she said. 

When Lizzie had brought them, Aunt 
Margie took out, first, a warm pair of gloves 
for their father, with a little green roll 
stuffed in a thumb, then, for their mother, 
a nice dress pattern; and for Liz out of the 
bandbox came a muff and tippet, and for 
Tom there was a pair of skates. Then came 
a doll with curly hair and a silk dress for 
Mattie, for the Christmas Boy a Christmas 
book, and for the baby a little coat and hood, 
snowy white. 

““And to think that you never told us, and 
we never dreamed it!’’ cried Liz. 

**No: for I wished to see if you would 
love Aunt Margie for her own sake,’’ said 
the dear old lady. 

“And we did, I’m sure we did!’’ cried 
Mattie, hugging her. : 

Tom held his shining new skates in his 
hand, and looked in a shamed way at his 
grand-aunt. But she smiled brightly back, 
as if to say :— 

““Ves, Tom, dear: you were not so kind 
and nice as you wish you had been. But 
you mean to be good and gentle in the fut- 
ure, I know.’’ 

Then the Christmas Boy, with one arm 
about her neck and the other hugging close 
his new book, said,— 

‘“Well, I’ve been s’prised twice to-day !’’ 


even if you didn’t bring me 


You'll get there in the Mornin’. 


Keep on lookin’ for the bright, bright skies, 

Keep on hopin’ that the sun’ll rise, 

Keep on singin’ when the whole world sighs, 
An’ you'll get there in the mornin’ ! 


Keep on ploughin’ when you've missed the crops, 
Keep on dancin’ when the fiddle stops, 
Keep on faithful till the curtain drops, 
An’ you’!1 get there in the mornin’! 
—Frank L, Stanton. 


Japan Festivals. 


There is no country in the world where so 
much attention is paid to the amusement of 
children as in Japan. A Japanese year is 
full of festivals for old and young. There 
is the ‘‘Little Feast of Dolls’’ for the girls, 
which occurs on ‘‘Tanabota,’’ when every 
one is allowed to indulge in a swim; and 
you may be sure this never fails to call out 
shouting and tom-tom beating processions. 
These happy Japanese children, however, 
have no Christmas nor Santa Claus to gladden 
the season; but they put untold pleasure in 
the three days devoted to welcoming in the 
New Year, and ‘‘far into the three happy 
nights, dimples, smiles, and laughter, music, 
and songs, are blended behind the lantern-lit 
shoji; and any game suggested by the wee 
one is arranged and played.’’ These Japan- 
ese games, by the way, all teach something 
that should be learned. 

The festivals that I think are the most 
charming, in this most charming country, are 
the flower festivals. There is one for the 
camelia, the plum, the cherry, the wistaria, 
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the lotus, the chrysanthemum, and the maple. 
‘*At each recurrence of these floral feasts the 
little ones are taken to whatever groves of 
blossoms and ponds of lotuses are most fa- 
mous for profusion and perfection, where 
they spend a whole, delightful day in devo- 
tion to nature. And such is the love of 
flowers, leaves, and branches in Japan that 
the etiquette of their arrangement is con- 
sidered a greater accomplishment than music, 
painting, or drawing; and no child’s educa- 
tion is complete who has not mastered the 
‘aristocracy of flowers.’ ’’— Scattered Seeds. 


A Motherly Cat. 


Some forty years ago the attention of a 
family in Ohio was called to a brood of 
young chickens by a cat who seemed to 
devote her time and attention to them. The 
ground being covered with two or three inches 
of snow, they were regularly fed by the mis- 
tress of the house, so that the family saw 
a good deal of them. The cat frequently 
purred to them; and they came at her call, 
and followed her as closely as young chickens 
follow the mother hen. They lodged to- 
gether, in a woodshed adjacent to the house, 
for about three months; but in the early 
spring, the chickens, being well fledged, 
abandoned their winter quarters, and flew 
into the higher branches of a fruit-tree to 
roost. The cat purred and mewed, and 
seemed much disgusted at their change of 
lodgings, but soon accepted the situation, 
and climbed to the tree-top and roosted with 
the chickens. This continued during the 
few months that the family occupied the 
house. 


Catering to his Taste.—‘‘Did you divide 
your bonbons with your little brother, Mol- 
lie???’ ‘‘Yes, ma. I ate the candy, and 
gave him the mottoes. You know he is 
awfully fond of reading.’’ £ 


Little Mabel went with her mother to call 
on Mrs. Adams. She sat very still for a 
long time, then, going to the lady, and 
pulling her gown, she said, ‘‘Are you the 
first woman God ever made?’’—# xchange. 
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Good News. 


The Nazarene. 


He stood upon the world’s broad threshold; wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose; 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 
That sank in seeming loss before its foes: 
Many thgre were who made great haste, and sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords. 
He scomed their gifts of fame and power and gold; 
And underneath their soft and flowery words 
Heard the cold serpent hiss: therefore, he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 
Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 
So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 
And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


Licensed Minors, 


The last monthly meeting of the Monday 
Evening Club in Boston was devoted to the 
serious, difficult, important, and interesting 
subjects relating to the licensing of children 
by the public authorities for occupations not 
permitted to them without such licenses. 

A great deal was brought to light which is 
specially interesting to the people of Boston 
who know, or even those who do not know, 
what becomes of the boys and girls who are 
more or less under the charge of the public 
schools. Our truant law is now strict; and 
for many years the execution of it has been 
in charge of competent officers, who, in their 
respective districts, know the private histo- 
ries of the boys or girls who would be apt 
to ‘‘hook jack,’’ if one may use the slang of 
the vernacular. It is easily observable in a 
Boston street that, for the hours in which the 
schools are in session, very few children of 
school age will be seen going or coming. 

Certainly, such children will not be seen 
looking in at the windows or toy-shops or at 
picture newspapers. Any officer of the police 
would be apt to ask a boy of this age why 
he was not in the school prepared for him. 

Under the impression, which is sanctioned 
a good deal by sentimental novels, that 
young boys can be -of great assistance to 
widowed mothers, or to mothers whose hus- 
bands spend all they can in drink, it has 
been the habit of the city of Boston for many 
years past to license as newsboys a certain 
number of boys who are at the same time in 
attendance, at the proper hours, on the public 
schools. At one time there was a newsboys’ 
school organized, that these hours might con- 
form more readily than they would do with 
the hours when the trade in newspapers is 
most pressing. Oddly enough, and very 
absurdly, when the late war broke out, the 
board of aldermen, who have the regulation 
of this thing, suspended all this system of 
licenses, so that any boy or any girl might 
peddle newspapers in the streets. And, in 
fact, while there are between fourteen and 
fifteen hundred boys licensed for this pur- 
pose, there were nearly one thousand other 
boys who sold newspapers without any li- 
cense. On the 2d of September this absurd 
ordinance was withdrawn as temporary, and 
in theory only the licensed boys are now 
permitted to sell papers. Every boy who is 
licensed has a large copper badge given him, 
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which he must wear when he is carrying out 
this duty. 

The statute of Massachusetts, as now ar- 
ranged, forbids any employment for wages of 
children who are not fourteen years of age in 
any manufacturing establishment, in any 
mechanical work, or in any commercial busi- 
ness. In its present form this statute is not 
yet a year old; and in the last summer the 
rather curious result appeared in Boston that 
two hundred boys and girls took the diploma 
which showed they had passed through the 
common schools before they were fourteen, 
and had to wait until they were fourteen 
before they could legally engage themselves 
in any shop or store or with any workman. 
Such a condition as this. makes it possible 
for the school committee of Boston to extend 
in some slight degree the range of studies 
pursued in these schools. 

Every boy or girl in Massachusetts who 
applies for a position in any such establish- 
ment as is covered by the terms of the statute 
must produce a certificate of the requisite 
school attendance, or the employer himself 
becomes liable to the law as for an effort to 
evade or to disobey it. So far the State of 
Massachusetts has protected herself against 
the danger of children’s losing such advyan- 
tages as the public school gives. It hardly 
seems to be remembered by the people who 
have the execution of these statutes that the 
law does not so much attempt a particular 
standard of mental training as to provide for 
the physical health of the children. It is 
supposed by the legislature, rightly as I be- 
lieve, that no child under fourteen ought to 
be constrained by the severe requisitions of 
almost all business, as business is conducted 


now. 
Take this business of peddling news- 
papers. It is clearly to the disadvantage of 


the State that any boy who is growing up to 
her service shall be out of bed at ten or 
eleven o’clock every night, selling news- 
papers to any wayfarer whom he may catch 
in the street. On the other hand, it is 
clearly to the advantage of the State that 
boys of such ages shall be as much as possi- 
ble under the eye of their parents, and en- 
joying the advantages, one does not say of 
school instruction, but of the education 
which one receives in a well-regulated home. 
At the meeting in Boston, indeed, it was 
suggested that the whole business of the sale 
of newspapers might be well confided to 
others than boys or girls. Travellers abroad 
remember the £osks in which newspapers are 
sold in the streets; and any one who knows 
anything of unemployed labor knows that in 
every large city there are hundreds or thou- 
sand of men,—men, perhaps, more than sixty 
years old,—who would gladly earn $5 a week 
in the sale of the journals. For all public 
purposes it would be much more proper to 
give to such men the advantage which a 
license affords than it is to give it to boys 
whose physical constitutions are not yet 
developed, and who are much better off in 
bed or in the school-room than they are in 
driving bargains in the streets. 

Another branch of this subject is interest- 
ing: it is that which relates to the presence 
of children, either as actors or spectators, in 
theatres. The Massachusetts statute is now 
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strict that no boy or girl under the age of 
fifteen shall either sing or dance or take part 
in any acrobatic exhibition, in any theatre 
or place of entertainment. It should be ob- 
served that children may ac¢ in parts in the 
theatre who do not come up to this age. 
This law can be readily enforced; and, gen- 
erally speaking, as it seems, it is enforced. 
Public performance, of course, means pub- 
licity: the mere fact that the children are 
upon “the stage is easily observed, and the 
managers are obliged to comply with the 
statute. Under another section of the stat- 
ute the presence of children in a theatre, 
unaccompanied by their parents or other 
guardians, is prohibited. 
culty has been found in the enforcing of the 
statute; and the more thoughtful teachers of 
the public schools are a good deal annoyed 
by the latitude which it gives to such chil- 
dren as are not under any home control to 
spend the hours of the evening in such late 
attendance at the theatre that they are sleepy 
and unfit for work in the school-room. 

All the laxity of the administration of 
these well-meant statutes seems to point to 
the need of more energy and care in the 
supervision of the schools and of the streets 
than we get from the somewhat complicated 
arrangements of our city government at the 
present time. The Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Children has been active enough 
in pointing out the difficulties which arise 
under our present administration; but, so far 
as the government goes, it can, hardly be 
said that it is anybody’s business to see that 
such suggestions are complied with. There 
was formerly a superintendent of licensed 
minors, but this office was abandoned ten 
years ago. It would be easy, however, to 
give the duty of such superintendence either 
to one of the charitable societies or to com- 
petent persons whose duty connects itself 
with such work, whether there were or were 
not a salary attached to it. There is many 
a man who is now doing unpaid work for the 
public, who would gladly, if he had author- 
ity given to him, see that such statutes as 
these were enforced. 

What is quite clear is that, if twenty-five 
hundred boys who are now peddling news- 
papers are permitted to do so in violation of 


the laws of the State in which they live, it 


is idle to expect that ten years hence these 
same boys, who will then be twenty-five 
hundred young men with votes, will have 
much respect for law or for order in the State 
which has so indulged them. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


Correspondence. 


. +. “The Charlestown High School has 
made arrangements for free courses of study 
for the people, to be given in the school- 
house, after the regular sessions of the school 
in the afternoon. The courses will consist, 
in general, of one lesson each week, and are 
offered. in the following subjects: ‘English 
Literature,’ ‘Book-keeping,’ ‘ Stenography, ’ 
‘Cooking’ (housekeepers to have preference), 
‘Gymnastics’ (Swedish), ‘Chemistry’ (with 
special reference: to household economy), 
Latin, French, German. [The classes in for- 
eign language will be elementary or ad- 


Here more diffi- © 
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. ested in the matter, whether they wish to 
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vanced, as may be desired by students.] A 
course for teachers (to be laid out after the 
first meeting, by a committee appointed by 
the teachers) ; lectures from time to time, as 
opportunity comes, or as a part of the ‘Free 
Municipal Lectures’ ; other courses, whenever 
any group of persons desires them and a 
teacher can be found. -The day of the week 
and the hour for each course will be fixed 
after the classes are made up, and, so far as 
possible, will be made to suit the conveni- 
ence of all. There are undoubtedly many 
ladies and gentlemen who have a spare hour 
or two each week that they would like to, 
give to such work. To all such this oppor- 
tunity is offered, also to all graduates of the 
school, and to all young people employed in 
business who can arrange for a free hour 
once or twice a week. The use of the build- 
ing is granted by the school committee, the 
teachers are glad to give their services, the 
chemical and similar supplies are free, and 
the only expense will be the cost of such 
books and: stationery as are needed. These 
courses will be begun directly after the 
Christmas vacation; and all persons inter- 


join classes or not, are invited to meet at 
the school-house, Monument Square, Mon- 
day, January 2, at4P.M.’’... 


Western Letter. 


The close of the year is when men take 
account of stock in things material, and it 
is only natural to try to take an account also 
of the things moral and spiritual at that 
time. What has the great Western metropo- 
lis to show in the way of moral and relig- 
ious achievements to match its enormous ma- 
terial growth? 

One great victory has been won for human- 
ity in the track elevation which has been 
pushed so rapidly toward completion this 
year. Chicago is the greatest railroad centre 
in the world, with one hundred and fifteen 
miles of track inside the city limits, and 
with five hundred or six hundred crossings. 
Ten years ago practically all of these cross- 
ings were at the level of the streets. On 
some of the busiest thoroughfares there were 
trains passing oftener than once a minute; 
while the street-cars and carriages were cross- 
ing at the rate of three or four a minute, and 
foot-passengers were streaming through in 
countless numbers at the crowded part of the 
day. Of course, accidents were frightfully 
common, especially in winter, when darkness 
and fog added to the horror of these death- 
traps. The number of lives annually lost 
ran into the hundreds, while three or four 
times as many persons were crippled. A 
military march against Santiago was safety 
compared with this industrial march along 
the streets of Chicago. 

When the newspapers began to cry out 
against this terrible slaughter, the railroad 
corporations declared that they could not 
help it. They must run their trains; and, 
if people would get in the way, they must 
take the consequences. But the papers per- 
sisted in reporting the accidents, and declar- 
ing that the tracks must be raised. Then the 
political {parties .took_up the cry, also ;_and, 
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in spite of the declaration of the corpora- 
tions that the enormous expense of elevation 
would bankrupt them, the first ordinance re- 
quiring the elevation of the tracks was 
passed six years ago. 

That ordinance called for the elevation of 
fifty miles of road-bed and the abolishment 
of two hundred and seventy-one of the most 
dangerous crossings. For the first five years, 
ending in 1897, only nineteen miles had 
been raised; but this year twenty-three miles 
have been elevated, and the remainder are 
well under way. The cost will reach nearly 
$20,000,000, but the roads have found that 
it is a profitable investment. It saves them 
so much time and expense that some of them 
are now asking to be allowed to elevate more 
of their tracks than the ordinance required; 
and, doubtless, in a few years the grade- 
crossing in Chicago will be a thing of the 
past. 

Another great moral battle is going on in 
the fight over the franchise of the street-car 
lines. The streets of our ,city are veritable 
gold mines for the transportation companies, 
and their present franchises are to expire in 
afew years. To secure a continued occupa- 
tion of the streets would be fabulous wealth 
for the corporations. So they got the noto- 
rious ‘‘Allen law’’ passed at Springfield last 
winter, by means of which any city in Illi- 
nois can grant a franchise for fifty years. 
According to common rumor, the passage of 
this law was accomplished by a lavish use of 
money; and, when the corporations tried to 
get the aldermen of Chicago to give them the 
franchises under this law, the people rose up 
in their might, and declared that this infa- 
mous robbery of our highways should not be 
allowed. Every single paper in Chicago has 
been steadily and emphatically against the 
measure, with the solitary exception of the 
paper owned by the leader of the transporta- 
tion companies. This leader declares that 
the other papers oppose him because he 
would not pay them their price. This sim- 
ply means that he could not bribe them by 
money to betray the common weal. That 
certainly is something in the moral line 
worth taking count of. And, though the 
battle is not yet over, we have tested our 
forces, and know that they can be trusted to 
look out for the rights of our children, at 
least as far as the streets are concerned. 

But, when we come to. moral matters less 
tangible than street-car lines and grade cross- 
ings, it is not so easy to count up our in- 
crease. Churches we have, in growing num- 
bers, and church-goers; but there seems a 
feeling in religious circles that religion has 
not grown with our growth, or, at least, not 
as fast as it should have grown. So far as 
church organizations and church membership 
are concerned, this is probably true. But 
churches need not necessarily multiply as 
fast as the population of a city, in order to 

keep up the religious life of the community. 
A city of two thousand will have six or 
eight churches; and, when it is ten times as 
large, it may have only two or three times 
as many societies, and still have kept its 
religious life abreast its material growth. 
And so a city of a million may double its 
population without doubling its churches, 
and not lose any in religious life. 
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But, if Chicago has grown on its spiritual 
side in recent years, the evidences are not 
And not to gain means to lose. 
We certainly, as a denomination, have not 
gained as we should during the last ten 
years; and we must gain if we are to keep 
It looks as if the 
time had come when our Western work must 


obvious. 


our hold on the future. 


advance if it would not retrograde. And, 


especially, for our Unitarian work to stand 
still here in the Central West means to lose 
If we 
are to have our share in shaping the destinies 
of the greatest nation in the world, we must 
Our 
divisions are now past, and the financial de- 
pression is over; and now is the time for us 
The State conferences this 


its grasp on the centre of the country. 
in the Central West. 


make our mark 


to go forward. 
fall showed a new spirit of missionary zeal, 


and that spirit ought to be kindled to a blaze 
at the spring meeting of our Western Con- 
in the West 
ought to feel the duty of sending a delega- 
tion to this annual gathering to help its own 


ference. Every live church 


life as well as the religious life of the land. 


If each minister should see this duty of 
rousing his own society and should perform 
it, we should have such a spiritual kindling 


as would set a new milestone of progress. 
Then, if our National 


for the sake of the future, and decide to 
come to Chicago next fall, we may make 
such a mark on the Western religious life as 
would make our advance easy and sure. 

A. W. G. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


To Unitarian Ministers and Friends, Greeting : 

The New Year season gives opportunity 
for the interchange of affectionate good 
wishes; and I want to send to all my fel- 
low-workers the cordial greetings of the 
officers and directors of the National Asso- 
ciation. I hail every Opportunity for em- 
phasizing the growing comradeship of our 
free fellowship. We are gradually getting 
rid of our strained and sterile individualism. 
By processes of absolute freedom, we Unita- 
rians have arrived at a most singular unanim- 
ity in our religious thinking. There is 
probably no band of religious workers in the 
country which is so thoroughly united intel- 
lectually as we are. But we still have to 
develop the warmth of affectionate co-opera- 
tion. We have still to learn that we are not 
really a band of lonely and independent skir- 
mishers, but a regiment. In most of our 
conferences do we not spend too much time 
in mutual criticism? We discuss improve- 
ments in our inadequate machinery. We 
debate a multitude of topics incident to our 
profession; but how seldom do we. talk 
frankly together about the thing that must 
lie back of all machinery, and which must 
vitalize any form of organization,—of that 
unity of purpose, of that solidarity of senti- 
ment, of that power of discipline and order 
which alone can put the breath of life into 
a church or a group of churches! All of us 
know almost intuitively that the force of a 


Conference would 
boldly dare to risk a little loss in numbers 
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movement such as ours is dependent not 
merely upon our individual effort, but also 
upon our power of association, our capacity 
to move together and keep step. When a 
band of men work cordially together for some 
definite result, their individual strength is 
infinitely multiplied. If they permit the 
disrupting tendencies of opposing ambitions 


or selfish interests to mar the harmony of | 


their actions, they cannot expect to achieve 
any worthy result. My mind turns in these 
days easily to the analogies of the military 
naval service. What have our naval experts 
been debating within the past twenty years? 
They have talked of types of ships, of mat- 
ters of armament, of protection, of speed, of 
coal endurance; but, when the crisis came, 
they discovered that the all-essential thing 
for a successful fleet was the spirit of the 
men who handled the ships and manned the 
guns. Just so in our denominational de- 
bates. We are apt to forget, in discussing 
our defects of machinery, the virtues of self- 
abnegating loyalty and mutual confidence and 
respect which alone make any organization 
efficient. Does not the obligation rest upon 
every one of us to hold himself ready to sac- 
rifice his own legitimate ambitions for the 
sake of the common good, and to work in 
loyal steadfastness, and with such optimism 
as he can command, for the cause to which 
we owe allegiance? I read the other day a 
sentence in Nelson’s report of the battle of 
the Nile, which in a flash reveals the reason 
for that greatest of naval victories. ‘‘I had 


the happiness,’’ wrote Nelson, ‘‘to command © 


a band of brothers.’? To a fleet thus manned 
nothing was impossible. 

I do not want to be deprived myself, nor 
do I seek to deprive my associates, of the 
blessed privilege of growling. There are 
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some kinds of growling that furnish harm- 
less relief, and promote a healthy competi- 
_ tion in descriptive speech. A safety-valve 
is for most of us not only permissible, but 
salutary. But personal criticism and un- 
_ friendly gossip about brother ministers is 
_ certainly unworthy of us. A mocking, satir- 
ical tone of detraction is one of the best 
allies of the devil in blocking the progress 
of our cause. Too many ministers seem to 
_ me to spend their time in telling how their 
neighbors fail than-in planning how they 
may succeed. Good is criticism, but better 
is creation. Good it is to be free from 
bondage to the wrong, but better to be in- 
_ spired to service of the right. Let us have 
- no uncharitable conscientiousness. Let us 
_ seek the light in our neighbors’ souls rather 
than measure the length of their shadows. 
Let us not slight what a man is because of 
something he is not. Let us improve every 
means of developing friendship among our 
ministers, and, by our cordial co-operation 
in. each other’s plans, our hearty support of 
the organizations which promote good fel- 
lowship among us, our welcomes to new- 
comers in our ministerial ranks, cultivate an 
affectionate interest in each other’s work. 
Singly and collectively, let us encourage a 
sound and healthy esprit de corfs. Let ours 
be the charity of thought and speech that is 
not easily provoked, that thinketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but in the truth, 
that is not puffed up and doth not behave 
itself unseemly, that believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. Then 
we shall gain a right to use another of the 
stirring words of Nelson, who, when asked 
by the first lord of the admiralty to select 
the officers and captain for his fleet, answered: 
‘Choose yourself, my lord. You can’t 
choose wrong, for the same spirit of loyalty 
and eager desire of service actuates the whole 
profession. ’’ SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


The Sunday School. 


As announced last week, the Channing 
Hall ‘‘Talks’’ will be resumed next Satur- 
day, December 31, at half-past two o’clock, 
25 Beacon Street. The speaker, Rev. Sam- 
uel M. Crothers, will take for his subject 
“The Thinking Christian.’? This is the 
seventh ‘‘Talk’’ in the series, and the topic 


~ in question will give Mr. Crothers opportu- 


nity to speak upon the necessity of freedom 
and reason in religion. Admission free to 


all. 


The current leaflet lessons for*January are 
now ready. Subjects, ‘‘The Thinking Chris- 
tian,’? ‘‘One Fold,’’ and ‘‘Religion and 
Religions.’’ This concludes, with the ex- 
ception of the review, the first half of the 
current course, being the full set of lessons 
on ‘*Foundation Truths in Religion.’’ The 
issues for February will begin the concluding 
portion on the subject, ‘‘Character-building. ’’ 


Many inquiries are made at the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society Book-rooms, by mail 
and in person, for some comprehensive book 
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and with judicious handling is a valuable 


help. Copies can be ordered of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price $r. 


The Heritage Meeting of the Young 
» People’s Religious Union. 


“Despite the inclement weather,’’ the 
beautiful First Church in Boston attracted 
a large number of people to the exercises 
connected with the ‘‘Heritage Meeting’’ of 
Forefathers’ Day. 

The informal reception in the chapel pre- 
liminary to the formal exercises proved en- 
joyable. The Reception Committee was 
composed of representatives from twenty or 
more of the thirty-eight of our churches 
founded in the seventeenth century. They 
were a fine-looking set of young people, and, 
as some One said, ‘‘showed there was good 
‘deacon timber’ in the old churches yet.’’ 

The list of churches in chronological order, 
with names of delegates, will prove of more 
than usual interest :-— 


1620, Plymouth, Mr. William Brewster, tenth in di- 
rect descent from Elder Brewster; 1629, Salem, Miss 
Grace A. Woodbury, direct descent from Governor Endi- 
cott; 1630, Dorchester, Mr. Frank L. Clapp, ninth in de- 
scent from Roger Clapp, 1630; 1630, Watertown, Mr. 
Charles F. Mason, direct descent from settlers of Water- 
town; 1630, First Church in Boston, Mr, Edward C. Brad- 
lee; 1631, Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mr. Aiken’; 1632, Dux- 
bury, Miss Hattie Ford, tenth in descent from Governor 
Bradford and Elder Brewster ; 1634, Scituate; 1635, Hing- 
ham, Mr. William Ripley, tenth generation from William 
Ripley, 1635; 1636, Cambridge, Mr. William Readp2d; 
1636, Sudbury ; 1636, Concord, Mr. Walter N. How, sixth 
generation from General Palmer; 1637, Taunton, Mr. 
Franklin D. Williams, tenth generation from Richard 
Williams, 1637; 1638, Dedham, Miss Josephine Hewins, 
from nineteen of the first covenanters; 1638, Sandwich; 
1638, Portsmouth, N.H.; 1639, Barnstable, Mr. Freeman 
H. Lothrop, direct descent from first minister, John Loth- 
rop, 1639; 1639, Quincy, en Mee O. Hall; 1642, Glouces- 
ter, Miss Alice Davis; 1644, Norwell, Mr. George C. Tur- 
ner, from George Soule and Edward Dotey, of the first 
‘“‘ Mayflower” party; 1645, North Andover ; 1645, Haver- 
hill, Miss Sally F. Dawes, tenth generation from Myles and 
Barbara Standish, also from John and Priscilla Alden; 
1649, Second Church in Boston, Miss Raymah Dowse; 
1651, West Bridgewater, Mr. Benjamin B. Howard; 1651, 
Medfield, Mr. Henry _E. Marshall; 1653, Lancaster ; 
1655, Chelmsford, Mr. William Hall; 1655, Groton, Mr. 
Charles B. Ames; 1663, Billerica, Mrs. Frederic S. Clark, 
daughter of ex-Governor Talbot; 1667, Beverly, Miss 
Hattie A. Raymond; 1669, Mendon, Miss Florence Dar- 
ling; 1685, Sherborn, Mrs. Daniel Leland Whitney; 1686, 
King’s Chapel; 1686, Milton, Miss Alice C. Breck, tenth 
generation from Edward Breck, 1634; 1688, Deerfield; 
1696, Lexington; 1696, Waltham; 1698, Weston, Miss 
Edith L. Coburn, direct descent from settlers of Water- 
town, Cambridge, Concord. 


The following young ladies acted as 
ushers: Watertown, Miss Hazel Green, Miss 
Georgia Barnard, Miss Rosamond Coolidge, 
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Miss Elsie Elliott; Cambridge, Miss Fanny 
Rogers, Miss Mary H. Winslow; Salem, 
Miss Perkins; Dorchester, Miss Caroline H. 
Burgess; Boston, Miss Rebecca Homer. 

At 7.30 the procession entered the church, 
the Priscilla ushers, in their quaint gray 
costumes and white muslin caps, kerchiefs, 
cuffs, and aprons, leading, followed by the 
ministers, stately in their black gowns, and 
then the delegates, with Mr. William Brews- 
ter of Plymouth, a descendant of Elder 
Brewster, and Miss Grace A. Woodbury of 
Salem, a descendant of Gov. Endicott, at 
the head. Mr. Arthur Foote played ‘‘On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,’’ for the proces- 
sional. The only decoration was the large 
emblem of the Union, then used for the first 
time. It is a large red Maltese cross, on 
the upper arm of which is the word ‘‘Ser- 
vice’’ in white. Within, a circle in blue 
has the word ‘‘Worship,’’ this surrounding 
a silver star with the word ‘‘Truth’’ upon it. 
The programme itself is deserving of praise, 
being printed on heavy colonial buff paper 
in blue ink, and having a cut of the First - 
Church, Salem, upon the first page. 

The hymns ‘‘In Pleasant Lands have fallen 
the Lines’? and ‘‘Let Children hear the 
Mighty Deeds’’ introduced the formal num- 
bers of the programme. Roland W. Boyden, 
president of the Union, presided; and the 
exercises were carried on in the following 
order: the doxology, ‘‘Be thou, O God; 
exalted high!’’; invocation, by Rev. James 
Eells, in place of Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
detained by illness. Mr. Eells also gave the 
welcome to the church in happy phrase. The 
past is of value as it leads us on toward 
a great future. Everything that has been is 
for the sake of that which is to be. It is 
not so much that our fathers brought here a 
certain set of beliefs, but that they lived in 
touch with God. Our religion must do for 
us to-day what theirs did for them in the 
past. Each age brings new conditions and 
new applications; but the truth remains the 
same, and we welcome you in the name of 
that truth. 

On the programme above the name of the 
first speaker, Rev. John W. Day, Hingham, 
were these words from the parish seal de- 
signed by Rev. Calvin Lincoln, ‘‘Let the 
work of our fathers stand.’’ Mr. Day took 
for his theme ‘‘The Lesson of Indepen- 
dence’’ :— 

““The history of the First Parish in Hing- 
ham has for us at this time suggestions of 
special interest and value. This parish is 


CONVENIENT. 


The Serving Dresser is fast becoming as indispensable 
in the furnishing of a Dining-room as the sideboard itself. 
Time was when it was rarely seen: now it is in the majority 


of Boston houses. 
It ministers greatly to convenience. 


part with it for twice its cost. 


It is divisible properly into three sections,— the broad 
top, which is for dishes; the drawer, which is a partitioned 


It is like the addi- 
tion of an extra three feet of space to the room. Once use 
such a piece of furniture for a week, and you would not 


compartment for small silver; and the wide shelf, which holds the relays of plates, with the 


A. D. cups and saucers. 


We have just completed the very dainty and inexpensive Dresser which is here shown. 
We carry it in both oak and mahogany, and in various 


meets the large demand for a low price. 
styles of finish. 


It 


for young people containing the stories of 
the Bible, rOld and New Testament. The 
best publication so far adapted to Unitarian 
Sunday-schools and homes is the one pre- 
pared by W. H. Bennett and W. F., Adeney 
of London, entitled ‘‘The Bible Story retold 
for Young People.’’? This covers the Old 
and New Testaments. It is well illustrated, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


$486 


the custodian of the Old Meeting-house, in 
which the worshipper has the impressive sign 
of a remoter past than he can have in any 
house of worship now in use. Antiquity is 
relative not to the history it covers, not to 
the length of time it registers; and therefore 
this cathedral of Puritanism is as significant 
to us as any Old World cathedral can be to 
those whose ancestors built it and worshipped 
in it. Our appreciation of this is heightened 
and made particular by the further reflection 
that the development from the Puritan faith 
to Unitarian Christianity was here a natural 
growth, and shows no break. The line of 
continuity has a logical, historical, and 
actual consistency. No one can point to a 
theological division in which this parish can 
be said to have lost connection with the past. 
Nowhere is there a clearer claim to the Puri- 
tan heritage than here. The change in doc- 
trine came so naturally that the nearest we 
can come to dating it is to say that it took 
place during the ministry of Dr. Gay, who 
has been called the ‘Father of American 
Unitarianism.’ And his was a ministry of 
nearly seventy years, ending in 1787. In 
taking this position, Dr. Gay was in thor- 
ough accord with the parish he represented, 
from which no written covenant of faith has 
come down to us; and any dissatisfaction 
that may have been felt with his theology or 


_with his politics (he was a Tory) did not 


produce a division of the parish. His suc- 
cessor was Henry Ware, an avowed Unita- 
rian. Dr. Gay bridged the long period be- 
tween the preaching of John Norton and that 


of Henry Ware, and in his teaching we are} 


connected with the spirit of Puritanism. Dr. 
Gay’s Unitarianism comes to us not so much 
in any change of opinions as in a changed 
attitude toward creeds. Unitarians ‘take 
heed to their doctrine that there be nothing 
in it but what is agreeable to the nature and 
the oracles of God, whatever there should 
happen to be contrary to human schemes and 
commonly received opinions. They may not 
teach for doctrine the commandments of men 
who are called masters.’ These two sen- 
tences expressing the Unitarian idea to-day 
were written by Dr. Gay in 1751! 

‘¢The lesson of independence is our heri- 
tage from the past and our guidance for the 
future. The vista through which we see our 
Puritan heritage is the vista of character, of 
human nature. The independence of the 
fathers gives no sanction to that spurious 
independence which renounces the personal 
leadership of Jesus, and stretches liberality 
to the thin extent of meaningless breadth, 
and which, condescending to all faiths, is 
loyal to none. Their independence was 
frankly Christian; and, as their dogmatic 
Christianity was redeemed.by their personal 
Christianity, so our independence of dogma 
must be rooted in nothing less humane and 


living. Without this lesson of independence |. 


our protest against the bondage of creeds 
will be as dogmatic and as empty of human 
interest as any belief it opposes. By the 
continual reference of our lives to the great 
Exemplar of men, we shall both give to the 
present the power proved in the past and 
to. the future the promise and assurance of 
usefulness and growth.’’ 

After the hymn, ‘‘Heir of All the Ages, ’’ 
tune ‘‘Nuremberg,’’ came the address of 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of Dorchester upon 
‘*The Worth of Tradition,’’ introduced on 
the programme by the quotation, ‘‘From a 
great past they began at once to create a 
future’’ :— 

‘*As we are very frankly exalting our sev- 
eral churches to-night, it may not be far 
from my theme to speak of our animating 
spirit. We are not setting up these old par- 
ishes, one over against another, with a view 
to determining their historic rank and rela- 
tive lustre. The glory of one is the glory 
of all by virtue of our common bonds and 
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jaims. Old Plymouth, for example, may 
belong to you and to me spiritually, as much 


as it does to the Winslows, Brewsters, and | 


Standishes. Who is it that values and lays 
hold of and preserves the good traditions? 
That’s the question. In matters spiritual, 
possession confers sovereignty, though one 
which takes power from no one else, adding, 
indeed, to the general treasury. We are 
learning to-night how rich we are in our 
common inherritance. We would share, then, 
the glory of our distinctive churches. We 
would confess, furthermore, that our pride 
is not unmixed with humility. Every church 
has its traditions,—traditions which enfee- 
ble, traditions which strengthen, those which 
stand in the path of progress, those which 
urge on to new endeavor. The traditions of 
God are those which edify and strengthen. 
There is a charm about historic customs, 
names, places, ideas, which we Americans 
are just beginning to realize. The records 
of our church are complete, or nearly so, 
back to 1636; and the mere contemplation of 
the folios gives one a sense of the reality of 
the past, and gives dignity to the institution. 
There is Mather’s own handwriting. The 
curious chirography is eloquent, even though 
we can’t decipher it.. At the left of the high 
pulpit in our meeting-house stands John 
‘Eliot’s chair. It brings into our place of 
worship the memory of consecrated learning, 
‘of missionary spirit, of a Christian ardor 
which the present day sadly needs. Ay, 
these traditions not only edify and charm: 
they strengthen. ; 

‘*Among the first meetings which I called 
after coming to Dorchester was one in behalf 
of the Armenians, suffering under Turkish 
‘oppression. At that: meeting a parishioner 
‘said: ‘Jan. 28, 1694, as the records have it, 
a contribution amounting to 46 los. tod. 
was taken up by this church ‘‘for some that 
‘are in captivity in turkey.’’ I move you, 
sir, that a general collection for that same 
cause be taken up next Sunday.’ The mo- 
tion prevailed. Here was a tradition of 
generosity, powerfully augmenting the force 
|of the appeal to present sympathies. Be- 
}cause nine generations stand behind us, we 
fare stronger. Is it nothing to us that 
Lowell’s pulpit, Dr. Bartol’s pulpit, now 
stands in our meeting-house, the traditions 
of the West Church, otherwise in danger of 
extinction, now mingling with those of the 
First Parish? To some of us it means a 
great deal, not only appealing to our historic 
sense, our regard for the evidences of con- 
tinuity, but, as with all good traditions, the 
traditions of God, giving us power and pur- 
pose, staying not progress, but making it 
more certain. Loyalty to the best traditions 
of the past, their spirit, not their letter, is 
the surest augury and promise of a rich and 
fruitful future. ’’ 

The passing of the collection-boxes by the 
pretty Priscillas gave Rev. Mr. Eells an 
opportunity for a well-turned allusion to the 
famous remark of the ‘‘Puritan maiden, 
Priscilla,’’ as these demure damsels would 
now ask the people to ‘‘speak for them- 
selves’’ of their interest in the work of the 
Union. Rev, Charles H. Porter gave great 
pleasure by his fine solo. 

A quotation from the original covenant of 
the First Church, Salem, in use to-day, ‘*To 
study the advancement of the gospel in all 
Truth and Peace,’’ preceded the name of 
Rev. Elvin J. Prescott, who spoke on ‘‘ Free- 
dom in Religion and Life’’ :— 

‘Five minutes in which to give a glance 
at the history of an institution covering a 
period of two hundred and seventy years, 
four minutes to tell of things as they exist 
at present, and one minute to peer into the 
future and give a little inspiration for our 
glorious work of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, is my task. It may seem 
strange that one coming from the old city of 
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| Salem, whose name brings visions of witches 
‘and their persecutors, 


should choose my 
theme. Yet, upon a deeper investigation 
and appreciation of - the founders of our 
Church, I think we shall find that they sowed 
the very seeds of religious freedom, of free- 
dom in life, which, when fully grown, fully 
developed, would produce just what we now 
see as Unitarianism. I do not know as to 
other churches, but I can say for the First 
Church of Salem, that, accepting the spirit 
of Skelton, Higginson, and especially of 
Roger Williams, there would be no logical 
outcome short of Unitarianism. ‘To under- 
stand any movement, we must look not at 
any particular stage of that movement, but 
look at its tendency.’ The tendency of 
these men was all one way. We hear a great 
deal about Channing Unitarians; and the 
people who boast themselves as such are 
usually those who go back to Channing, and 
say, ‘We believe what Channing believed.’ 
The true Channing Unitarian is not the one 
who goes back to Channing and asks what 
Channing believed, but the one who accepts 
the spirit of progress that was in the mind of 
Channing, who was himself fifty years ahead 
of his time, and asks what would that spirit 
lead to to-day in the presence of the facts 
that are now at hand. We go back to these 
men, and find the way their thought was 
tending, the spirit which animated them, 
and, having found that to be the spirit of 
intellectual freedom in religion, we will not 
hesitate to say that, had any one of these 
men lived in our day and maintained the 
same spirit which characterized them while 
alive, he could not help being in the most 
liberal ranks. We, rather than those who 
would accept the letter of the early teaching, 
are the legitimate descendants of these early 
thinkers. This is the old covenant of 1629, 


from the pen of Francis Higginson: ‘We ~ 


covenant with the Lord, and one with an- 
other, and do bind ourselves in the presence 
of God, to walk together in all his ways, 
according as he is pleased to reveal himself 
unto us in his blessed word of truth.’ 

‘“*The spirit of the First Church at the 
close of the nineteenth century is as much one 
of freedom as ever. What shall its future 
be? Will it still continue, as time goes on, 
to maintain its freedom of belief, —this same 
great spirit which characterized the-men who 
were its founders? Will it still look out 
upon the world by which it is surrounded, 
and take all the great facts of science, of life 
and religion, and weave them into one 
mighty whole that shall be in the future what 
it has been in the past,—a great force in 
building up the kingdom of God on earth? 
I believe that it will. ’’ 

The hymn ‘‘God leads the Way,’’ tune 
‘*America,’’ composed by Margaret Bradford 


‘Morton, a descendant from the Pilgrim name, 


was then sung. 

The words, ‘‘Ye light here kindled hath 
shone - in some sorte to our whole 
nation, ’’ very fittingly introduced the Plym- 
outh speaker, Rev. Charles P. Lombard, 
who brought ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Gift’? :— 


hs SA ‘All of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad.’ 


This universal good is shared. by all. The 
Pilgrim character is stamped. upon the mind 
and heart of the American people. Its influ- 
ence will be felt as long as the national his- 
tory lasts. But, in a peculiar sense, the 
Pilgrim heritage is ours, because the church 
of Scrooby, Leyden, and the Mayflower, is in 
our keeping. The Pilgrims stood for con- 
science and the right of private judgment. 
By birth they belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land; but, finding certain rules and forms 
were required that did not accord with what 
they thought right and just, they withdrew, 
and became Separatists. They formed a 
church of their own as nearly like the early 
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Christian Church as possible, without ritual | 


and without bishop, all the members having 
equal share of responsibility and authority. 
Thus the Congregational plan was adopted, 
and remains still in use. Though regarding 
all parts of the Bible as inspired, they pre- 
ferred the New Testament, and hence were 
broad-minded and tolerant. The voice of 
conscience was their guide to truth, but they 
believed in an educated conscience. They 
held common-sense views, and were not 
afraid to exercise reason in religion. The 
covenant formulated in 1676, as in substance 
from early tradition, is thus quaintly referred 
to by Bradford: ‘So many therefore of those 
proffessors as saw ye evill of these things, in 
thes parts, and whose harts ye Lord has 
touched wth heavenly zeale for the trueth, 
they shooke of this yoake of antichristian 


bondage, and as ye Lord’s free people joyned | 


themselves (by a covenant of the Lord) into 
a church estate, in ye felowship of ye gospell, 
to walke in all his wayes, made known or to 
be made knowne unto them, according to 
their best endeavours, whatsoever it. should 
cost them, the Lord assisting them.’ That 
covenant is still used. In the year 1799 a 
minister was chosen in Plymouth whom some 
of his hearers considered heretical. These 
persons asked to be dismissed, withdrew, and 
formed another society. The majority, both 
of church and of congregation, remained. 
In the course of time minister and people 
found themselves in accord with Dr. Chan- 
ning, then with Theodore Parker and Emer- 
son. So, by natural process and according to 
Congregational usage, the First Church in 
Plymouth is now Unitarian, both in thought 
and fellowship. The ‘good will of God’ of 
John Robinson has been shown in three 
hundred years of growth in brighter and hap- 
pier views of life and destiny. This heri- 
tage is held by us in trust, not to squander 
or selfishly hoard, but to spend in the ser- 
vice of humanity, and to expand by such 
addition or clearer vision of truth as we can 
‘gain. The value of such a heritage is that 
it must be lived up to. This age needs hon- 
est lives, loving hearts, generous hands, and 
consecrated wills, in order that the uplifted 
soul may receive divine messages of truth 
yet to come from God. Unitarians cannot 
be recreant to duty: they will transmit the 
trust to future generations, undiminished, 
and glorified. ’’ 

At the close of his address, Mr. Lombard 
said :— 

‘‘T have the pieasure of presenting™ to you 
a gavel made of wood from the church that 
was burned six years ago and from the 
church that now takes its place. The old, 
of pine, represents the upright nature of the 
Pilgrims, who struck deep roots into their 
soil of Christian character, and lifted their 
souls heavenward in full faith and hope. The 
handle of ash typifies the young life of 
to-day, ready to battle bravely in the cause 
of truth, and eagerly pressing toward the 
mark of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. I give this to you, sir, as president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
from the Sunday-school of the First Church 
in Plymouth. ’’ 

President Boyden, in receiving the gavel, 
said: ‘‘I accept this ‘Pilgrim’s Gift’ in the 
spirit in which it is given, and thank the 
Plymouth Sunday -school for the interest 
which the gift shows. We are a young 
society. We are looking forward; but to- 
night we have glanced at the past, at the 
men, the Pilgrims, who formed a religious 
union earlier than ours, and devoted to the 
same principles,—truth, worship, service. 
For those principles which we profess ani- 
mated them. The lesson of the past has nat- 
urally been the theme of the meeting; but 
the facts to which we have listened are of no 
importance unless they bring their lesson’ of 
warning or of inspiration, And, one step 
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farther, the lesson is of no importance unless 
we apply it. Are we true to our principles 
as they were? Would we have adhered to 
them in the face of the same persecutions, 
dangers, and privations? Perhaps it is a 
harder test to ask, Are we true to our princi- 
ples in our every-day work? Let us apply 
this even more concretely. The secretary of. 
the American Unitarian Association has’ 
asked us to help the new church at Amherst. | 
Here is an opportunity to apply our princi- 
ples to the greatest possible advantage, and_ 
I trust we shall make good use of the oppor-. 
tunity. ’’ | 
**O Beautiful, my Country !’’ was the last| 
hymn sung; and the dignified and impres- | 
sive service closed with the benediction | 
pronounced by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, secre- | 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, 
—‘‘As Thou hast been with the fathers, be 
with the sons!’’ EYRE Rs 
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service,’’ with fine special music by Mr. 
Robertson’s excellent orchestra of ten instru- 
ments. Rev. Dr. Brundage preached an ap- 
propriate and able discourse on ‘‘The Great 
Gift of the Jew to the World.’? The Sunday- 
school, now self-supporting, will hold its 
Christmas festival and Christmas tree on 
Thursday evening, Jaunary 5; and it prom- 
ises to be a most satisfactory affair. 


‘Ped 


Brookline, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. 
William H. Lyon: The recent fair netted 
about $1,750, which, with money previously 
earned by entertainments and with what is in 
sight from another source, completes the 
$2,500 guaranteed by the women of the par- 
ish to finish the payment of the debt of 
$25,000 incurred in building the new meet- 
ing-house. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.—Unity Church is having 
a very successful series of evening meetings, 


{at which ‘‘The Larger Faith’’ is being inter- 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Receievd into the ministry: The Commit- 
tee on Fellowship accepts the application of 
Rev. E. H. Keens of Brockton, Mass. ; and 
he is commended to our churches. 


The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge will meet with Rev. E. Hale, at 
No. 1 Bond Street, Cambridge, on January 
2, at noon, sharp. Subject of paper, ‘‘Per- 
sonality and. Prayer.’’ Hilary Bygrave, 
Scribe. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, January 2, at eleven o’clock. Offi- 
cers of other Branches are cordially invited. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 


meet January 12, Thursday, at 10.30 A.M., | 


in Providence, R.I., Rev. A. M. Lord’s 


church. Speakers: Rev. A. M. Lord, Rev. 
GG. -RY Eliot, Mis. “B:> Ward Dix, an ~the 
morning; Miss L. Freeman Clarke, Mrs. 


James Beatley, Miss Louisa P. Parker, in 
the afternoon. Trains leave Boston for Prov- 
idence 7.45, 8.45, and 9 A.M. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Thursday, January 5, at eleven o’clock. All 
members are cordially invited. New 
Branches will be especially welcome. 


Boston.—Ministers’ Monday Club, Jan- 
uary 2, 10.30 A.M.: Rev. Henry A. Westall 
will preside. Rev. James Sallaway will give 
the address on ‘‘Scenes in and around Jeru- 
salem. ’’ 


Albany, N.Y.— First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. M. Brundage: The annual fair was 
held in Odd Fellows’ Temple, December 
1 and 2. The large hall was handsomely 
decorated. The fair was conducted under the 
auspices of the Women’s Alliance, and it 
proved a great success. The sale was opened 
on Thursday afternoon, December 1. An 
excellent supper was served, after which there 
was an exhibition of ‘‘moving pictures’’ and 
other diversions. The fair closed on Iriday 
evening with a musical and literary enter- 
tainment of a high order of merit. The net 
proceeds of the fair were $240. On Sunday 
evening, December 11, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe spoke in a most able and impressive 
manner to a vast congregation in Odd Fel- 
lows’ Temple. A never-to-be-forgotten inci- 
dent of the evening was the reading by Mrs. 
Howe of ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,’? in a manner that thrilled every heart 
in the audience. On Sunday evening, De- 
cember 25, the society had a ‘‘Christmas 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Every One wants One.—One of the most interesting 
exhibits which has been recently made in this city is the 
collection of serving dressers now on view at the Paine 
Furniture warerooms on Canal Street. Every lady who 
has visited this exhibition has been delighted with the 
little, dainty models of convenience and comfort, which 
can be bought at a most trifling price. : 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is 17 Gladstone Street, Orient Heights, East 
Boston. 


Deaths. 


In Bangor, Me., 16th inst., Mrs. Martha Y. Emerson, 
widow of the late Albert Emerson, aged 86 yrs. 

In Roxbury, 18th inst., Lucy A. Hudson, daughter of 
the late John R. and Hannah B. Hudson, of Newbury- 
port, 85 yrs. 3 mos. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
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preted by some of our leading ministers. 
Rev. Dr. Savage opened these services _in 
November, attracting a congregation which 
more than filled the church. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Robert Collyer, Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick, Rev. T. R. Slicer, President C. 
H. Levermore of Adelphi College; and these 
gentlemen, in spite of some very inclement 
weather, kept up the attendance at a quite 
high average. The services are having a 
good influence in Brooklyn, and measurably 
strengthening our cause. New Year Sunday 
there is to be a platform meeting, with short 
addresses on ‘‘The New Expansion: of Re- 
ligion,’? by Rev. Messrs. Hunt, Clark, 
Grant, and Wilson. On the following Sun- 
days of January discourses will be delivered 
by Rev. Dr. J. T. Bixby, Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright, Rev. D. M. Wilson, and Rev. 
Moore Sanborn. The other activities of 
Unity Church are flourishing, the Sunday- 
school especially showing a gratifying in- 
crease under the able superintendency of Mr. 
W. I. Scandlin. At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the church it was stated that more 
money had been raised the last year for the 
regular and special expenses of the church 
than in any other year since the foundation 
of the society, with the exception of the one 
year in which the house of worship was 
built. 


Cambridge, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
S. M. Crothers: The young people of the 
parish gave a reception to the Unitarian 
students of Harvard and Radcliffe. Over 
three hundred and fifty were in attendance. 
President and Mrs. Eliot of Harvard and 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, president of Radcliffe, 
were on the Receiving Committee; and an 
opportunity was given for a pleasant meeting 
of the Unitarian students and professors in 
Cambridge. Prof. Edward Cummings has 
just finished his most interesting series of 
talks to the students’ class, held in connec- 
tion with the Sunday-school, on ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of Sociology to Religious and Moral 
Ideas.’’ Prof. Emerton follows with a course 
of six talks from the standpoint of Christian 
history. His course begins on January 8. 


Gloucester, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
~L. Walter Mason: This church has united 
for the third winter in union vesper services 
with the Universalist church, the meetings 
alternating between the two churches, our 
minister preaching in their church and their 
minister in ours. The congregations are 
composed not only of members of both 
churches, but of many who have no church 
relation, and of some who are connected with 
other churches of the city. 


Helena, Mont.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Carleton F. Brown: A course of four 
sermons on ‘‘ Popular Idols’’—(1) ‘‘Money, ”’ 
(2), © © Success,\?=s «(3)) "Pleasure, 2’ 9 1(4) 
‘‘Friendship’’—has just been completed by 
Rey. Carleton F. Brown. On the occasion 
of the discourse on ‘‘Friendship’’ the Odd 
Fellows of the city attended in a body. 


Keene, N.H.— Congregational Society, 
Rev. C.-B. Elder: The Unitarian Club held 
its usual meeting on Wednesday, December 
14, in the parish house. A large number of 
members and guests were present. Hon. 
F. C. Faulkner read a very interesting and 
instructive paper on ‘‘Some of the Former 
Lawyers of Cheshire County.’? Remarks 
were also made by Gen. G. A. Griffin, Hon. 
Horatio Colony, and Judge Silas Hardy. 
The Channing Guild of the Keene society 
held a very successful Christmas sale on Fri- 
day last, whose receipts were nearly $300. 


Lowell, Mass.— First Church, Rev. 
Charles T. Billings: The Women’s Alliance 
begins the year auspiciously. Addresses 
have been given by Mrs. Mary B. Davis of 
New York and by Mrs. James Beatley of 
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Boston. Tea is served at the close of the 
meetings. Wednesday, December 21, from 
8 to 10 o’clock, the Young People’s Frater- 
nity gave a reception to their pastor and his 
wife, to which the whole parish was invited. 
The affair was delightful, and showed how 
strong a hold Mr. Billings has in the hearts 
of his parishioners. 


Madison, Wis.— First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. D. Simonds: This church has en- 
tered on its winter’s work with fresh courage. 
All the activities show healthful growth. 
The Women’s Branch Alliance has just con- 
cluded a successful fair, which has tended to 
promote good fellowship as well as to con- 
tribute to the treasury. The Contemporary 
Club continues to hold its fortnightly meet- 
ings with growing attendance from university 
and town, and with addresses from university 
professors and other competent speakers, fol- 
lowed by general informal discussion. On 
the alternate weeks Mr. Simonds gives talks 
on various literary topics, which have become 
exceedingly popular. The Sunday-school, 
Young People’s Class, and Young People’s 
Guild are all particularly strong at present, 
and are building -up a new generation of 
church workers. The Sunday morning church 
services were never better attended. Mr. 
Simonds has succeeded well in reaching the 
students, and it is cheering to note the bright 
young men and women who increase the num- 
bers of regular church-goers. The Sunday 
evening People’s Services at the Opera 
House always attract an audience of from 
eight hundred to twelve hundred, and present 
the liberal gospel to many who have hitherto 
been unwilling to enter the Unitarian church. 
People of all classes and denominations, 
Protestant and Catholic, young and old, may 
be found among the earnest listeners at these 
services; and the interest aroused has led to 
numerous additions to the church member- 
ship. During his ministry in -Madison, Mr. 
Simonds has delivered upwards of sixty Sun- 
day evening lectures, of which some forty 
have been at the Opera House services. At 
one of the last of these, with a discourse on 
‘*Ten Years in the Liberal Ministry,’’ every 
seat was filled, all available standing room 
occupied, and several hundred people turned 
from the doors from lack of space. 


Mendon, Mass.— The ordination and in- 
stallation of Rev. John F. Meyer, B.D., as 
minister of the Unitarian church, occurred 
Tuesday, December 20, at eleven o’clock 
A.M. This church is one of the heritage 
churches of Massachusetts, having existed 
since 1669. The doxology was followed by 
opening sentences by Rev. George S. Ball of 
Upton. This venerable minister may now be 
considered as the Nestor among the ministers 
of Worcester County. He was for fifty years 
the pastor of the church in Upton, but is now 
on the retired list. The invocation was 
given by Rev. Cyrus A. Roys of Uxbridge, 
the reading of Scriptures by Rev. Harry S. 
Mitchell of Westboro. Anthem by the choir, 
“*T will extol thee.’’ The sermon was given 
by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot of Boston, and was 
taken from the text: ‘‘I was dumb with si- 
lence, I held my peace, even from good; and 
my sorrow was stirred. My heart was hot 
within me, while I was musing the fire 
burned.’’ The subject was the way of ac- 
quiring spiritual passion. The most impor- 
tant factors in the road to the spiritual, Mr. 
Eliot said, were habit, moderation, exercise, 
and enthusiasm. ‘‘Habit makes things easy 
and familiar, and association makes them 
dear.’? Of moderation he said: ‘Another 
ally or source of spiritual passion is modera- 
tion. I distrust sensational religion, which 
destroys the moral fibre.’’ ‘‘ Another essen- 
tial promoter of spiritual life is exercise, es- 
pecially the exercise of sympathy. We 
need,’’ he said, ‘‘to give our imaginations 
larger liberty.’’ Of enthusiasm Mr. Eliot 
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said that ‘‘duty repels us, but love attracts 
us.’’ The whole sermon was full of beauty 
and conciseness of thought. The sermon was 
followed by a hymn, words by Whittier; the 
ordaining prayer, by Rev. Austin S. Garver 
of Worcester; charge to the minister, by 
Rev. Walter Knight of Upton; right hand of 
fellowship, Rev. Edward F. Hayward of 
Marlboro; a stirring address to the people, 
by Rev. Lewis G, Wilson of Hopedale; wel- 
come to the town of Mendon, by Rev. Elbert 
W. Whitney; closing prayer, Rev. George 
S. Ball; hymn; benediction, by the minis- 
ter; organ postlude. 


Milford, N.H.—Rev. A. J. Rich: Last 
Sunday the pastor preached his eighth anni- 
versary sermon from the text, ‘‘Be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted,’’ etc. <A 
large congregation was present; and at the 
afternoon Christmas vesper service the 
church was filled to overflowing. The so- 
ciety was never in better condition finan- 
cially or in any other way. The new organ, 
electric lights, city water, and other late 
improvements are a great help and attraction. 
The Sunday-school, the Young People’s 
Friendly Aid Society, and the fine choir are 
vigorous, and give great encouragement to 
the older working forces of the church. The 
beautiful stone church is entirely free from 
debt; and no January comes without settling 
all accounts, and having a surplus on hand 
to start the new year. 


Omaha, Neb.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Newton M. Mann: The new impulse 
which the city has received from the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition and the simultaneous 
turn in the tide of its affairs is beginning 
to be felt also by our church. For five years 
we have been mourning the departure of 
family after family of our strongest and 
stanchest to other parts, where business was 
less depressed, until but the merest handful 
of those who were with us in 1893 remained. 
The places of such people are not easily 
filled. The congregation kept up in num- 
bers, more than kept up, but fell off in con- 
tributions, as was inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances. We comfort ourselves on our 
chances of admission into the kingdom of 
heaven, for there isn’t a rich man left among 
us! No need here of any refinements on 
what was meant by ‘‘the eye of a needle.’’ 
But we have a pulpit which tries to keep 
well to the fore, and benevolent, social, lit- 
erary, and other activities which are alto- 
gether creditable. Unity Club is better at- 
tended than ever, working in two sections, 
each meeting on alternate Friday evenings. 
One is pursuing ‘‘Roman Civic History,’’ 
is now on its fourth winter’s study of civic 
history in one and another country. The 
second section is dealing with ‘‘Short Stories 
by American Writers.’’ At a recent meet- 
ing of the church the treasurer reported ar- 
rears of minister’s salary to Jan. 1, 1899, of 
$2,000, which has been accumulating through 
the hard times at the rate of about $400 a 
year. The whole was wiped out in about 
twenty minutes in a novel manner, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. One-fifth of 
the amount was raised on the spot. The 
church then voted to increase the minister’s 
salary by the amount of the previous annual 
shortage. This makes everything easy for 
the present, and indicates hope for the future. 


Pembroke, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
Charles W. Casson: The -end of the year 
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finds our church in a prosperous and _ progres- 
Sive state. The ladies of the parish have 
just held a most successful fair, profitable 
both financially and socially. A paper, en- 
titled the Pembroke Pofer, edited by the 
pastor and Miss Susan Smith, stirred up 
great interest, and met with a large sale. 
No local parish affair has ever taken place 
here in which more unanimity and good 
feeling were manifested. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Guild is planning a busy winter’s 
work, including a reading circle, fortnightly 
entertainments, and neighborhood meetings. 
The spirit of interest in the church and en- 
thusiasm in its welfare is greater than at any 
time during the past year. 


West Upton, Mass.—The regular church 
services have been well supported since the 
vacation season, and the various branches of 
the society have been ably rendering. praise- 
worthy service. The Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union takes charge of the evening ser- 
vice. The Sunday-school is no larger than 
before, because the parish has no more chil- 
dren than before. But the entertainment, 
“Red Riding Hood,’’ rendered recently by 
members of the school, under the direction 
of Mrs. Frank Lyford, roused enthusiastic 
applause. Proceeds to Sunday-school treas- 
ury, $35. The Boys’ Club has just crowned 
itself with laurels for its successful manage- 
ment of the Christmas entertainment, 
‘*Widow Mullin’s Christmas,’’ accompany- 
ing the Christmas tree in Knowlton Hall. 


Westwood, Mass.—Rev. George M. 
Bodge has accepted a unanimous call to the 
First Parish Church, and will begin his pas- 
torate on the first day of the new year. This 
old parish, organized in 1735, is in excel- 
lent financial condition; and now that the 
electric road is being built through the town, 
which will connect it with all the other 
towns in the county, it has a good outlook 
for future growth.. The Young People’s 
Guild, under the able leadership of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Samuel C. French, is holding 
regular meetings and doing good work, and 
has many plans for future development. The 
present superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
Rev. Calvin S. Locke, was minister of this 
church more than forty years ago, and is 
still active in every good work in the parish 
and town. ' 


Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester League 
of Unitarian Women met December 21 in 
the First Unitarian Church. The Current 
Events Committee presented a paper, em- 
bodying ‘‘An Account of the George Junior 
Republic’’; and the committee in charge of 
the day’s general topic, ‘‘The Influence of 
Mind over Matter, ’’ procured papers upon the 
following topics: (1) ‘‘Christian Science’’ ; 
(2) ‘‘Metaphysical Healing’; (3) ‘‘Hyp- 
notism.’’ The day was one of unusual in- 
terest. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Hard to be equalled is the saying of the 
old Berkshire farmer, ‘‘Us won’t be prosper- 
ous till us have fewer of they black parsons 
and more of they black pigs.’’ 


Some people like the Cod because 
He’s good to bake or boil; 
But every child must love the fish 
Who gives such pleasant oil. 
—New Noah's Ark. 


It is tempting to give as an antistrophe to 
the advertisement: ‘‘ Bull-dog for sale. Will 
eat anything: very fond of children,’’ the 
following from an old newspaper: ‘‘ Wanted, 
two apprentices. (Will be treated as one of 
the family.’’ 


Charley Gosset asked a friend of his from 
the country the other day if she had been out 
to the fair, and she replied as follows: ‘‘I 
didn’t went, I didn’t want to went; and, if 
I had wanted to went, I couldn’t have gotten 
to gwine. ’’—Clarksville Leaf Chronicle. 


This is a tutor’s letter of condolence sent 
to a bereaved parent: ‘‘I am sincerely grieved 
to hear the sad news of your son’s death. 
But 1 must inform you that he would have 
had to go down, in any case, as he had 
failed to satisfy the examiners in classical 
moderations. ’’—.Spectator. 


A lawyer noted for his laconic style of 
expression sent the following terse and witty 
note to a refractory client, who paid no 
attention to reiterated demands for the pay- 
ment of his bill: ‘‘.S%7,—If you pay the 
enclosed bill, you will oblige me. If you 
don’t, I shall oblige you.’’—Christian Life. 


Little Louise was mourning the loss of her 
pet cat. Suddenly a bright thought came to 
her. ‘‘Mamma,’’ she said, ‘‘will the cats 
all rise at the last day?’’ ‘‘I hardly think 
so.’’ ‘*Why, they’ll have cats in heaven, 
won’t they?’ ‘‘I don’t believe so.’’ ‘‘Why 
not?’’ “‘Oh, there would not be room: for 
so many.’’ Then, after deep thought, the 
child added, ‘‘ But couldn’t they have a little 
heaven in back, and keep a few cats?’’—Vew 
York Observer. 


A good story is the complaint of a French 
professor: ‘‘It is a grand pity our poets 
know so little. I am tull of ideas, but the 
expression I can give them does not satisfy. 
You know our poet Sully Prudhomme. He 
asks a question which draws tears :— 


‘Partout scintillent les couleurs, 
Mais d’ou vient cette force en elles? 
Il existe un bleu dont je meurs 
Parce qu’il est dans les prunelles.’ 


How much more tears should he draw, if, 
like me, he knew the answer!’’ 


Of the early attainments of Robert Peel, 
nothing. need be told to Harrow boys; for do 
they not all know the immortal rhyme, set- 
ting forth his classical prowess when among 
them ?— 


“*Peel stood, steadily stood 

Under the name in the carven wood, 

Reading rapidly, all at ease, 

Pages out of Demosthenes. 

‘Where has he got to?’ 
to!’ 

All the scholars who hear him cry, 

*That’s the lesson for—lesson for—lesson 
for— 

That’s the lesson for next July!’ ”’ 


‘Tell him not 
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